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... They FLY clear-eyed and sure toward 
the enemy because of me and my kind, 
those lads whom | saw as gawky young- 
sters in my class a few years back...I 
did my best by them...So much for that... 
and they and my present class shall learn 


even better...So long as | have breath... 


Every teaching tool that speeds and im- 
proves instruction methods speeds the day 
when American ideals shall be accepted 
by all mankind. Proved in this nation’s 
schoolrooms, Ditto machines and 

Ditto workbooks serve every in- 
struction need, They hasten teach- 


ing, they make lesson absorption an / 
NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 


A limited number of Ditto 
gelatin machines—the R5 
Rotary, the Portable and 
the Filmograph—are available without 
priorities while our present stock lasts. 
Better get your Ditto duplicator now! 


easily assimilated game. They release 
YOU for other important work, and 
self-renewal! 

Mail the coupon! You will receive the 
informative booklet, ““New Short-cuts in 
Education.” Then you will see, as so many 
others have, how DITTO not only 
becomes your assistant in class, but also 
helps in extra-curricular activities and 
school routines as well—making copies 
of anything typed, written, or drawn... 
maps, posters, forms, notices, outlines, 
school newspapers, etc, in one to eight 
colors at once, with one easy turn of the 
handle. A bright twelve-year-old does it! 


the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and for 
Free Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. Fifty-five manuscripts offer a wide choice 
of interesting time-saving materials. Some of 
them will fit your needs—will emancipate you 
from time-consuming lesson preparing and 
marking. 


DITTO, Inc. 
629 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( 
( 


) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 
Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 

pages. My class is: Primary ( ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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Supplement Your Nutrition Studies With This 


New Classroom Material! 


The Story of Food Preservation! 


H™ is an intelligent, comprehensive study 
of food preservation made exciting by 
tales of our forefathers, who plunged through 
forests in search of salt... by accounts of those 
strange, beautiful, spice-bearing evergreens 
which blossom in far-off lands. Approached 
from such an angle, the study of food becomes 
a fascinating subject sure to arouse enthusi- 
astic interest among your pupils! 


With 92 large illustrations, The Story of Food 
Preservation traces the romantic saga of man’s 
quest for nourishment through all ages and 





act NOW! 


Get the comprehensive, 104- page 

N Story of Food Preservation PLUS the 

Teacher’s Guide, a manual showing 

how best to use the book in three 

basic fields of study. Complete 
for only 25c. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-10, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story of Food Preservation and 
its accompanying Teacher’s Guide. I enclose 25c to 
cover cost of mailing. 


Name____ 


Address_ 


% 
\ = | City_ 
; , | 


This offer is good in U. S. A. only. 


to every corner of the globe. Marco Polo, 
Daniel Boone, Johnny Appleseed —their 
journeys and those of countless other explor- 
ers shed light on the background of food 
preservation, a knowledge of which is so 
important to the current study of nutrition. 


Written for easy reading by Edith Elliott 
Swank, M. S., and endorsed by leading edu- 
cational authorities, this 104-page and non- 
commercial book is particularly suited for 
regular classroom work. Send for The Story 
of Food Preservation today! 
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HERE’S NEW MATERIAL 
EVERY TEACHER 
WILL WANT TO USE! 








The Teachér’s Guide 


A handy, helpful manual accom- 
panies The Story of Food Preser- 
vation, showing you how best to 
use the text and providing easy 
work outlines applicable to three 
basic fields of study: (1) Eiemen- 
tary Science, (2) Social Studies, 
(3) Home Economics. 


This adaptable Teacher’s Guide 
has been prepared by a select 
group of educators and is based 
on actual classroom experiments. 
It will save you much time and 
work; for it offers a wealth of 
suggestions for art and manual 
assignments, laboratory experi- 
ments, field trips, food tests, re- 
search reports, charts, plays and 
a host of other practical, inform- 
ative activities sure to arouse 
interest in the important study of 
food and food preservation! 















mailing. 








This offer is good in U. S. A. only. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-10, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story of Food Preservation and 
its as Teacher’s Guide. I enclose 25c to 
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Dear READER: 


Successfully meeting today’s increased obligations is your big job, 


and our big job is to help you. 


Have you as yet signed THE 


INstructor’s Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition 


Drive (pages 10-11)? 


You will find the nutrition material we 


have for you (listed below) helpful in your support of this pro- 


gram. 
vention Week, October 4-10. 
of departure. 


The OCD wants you to pay special attention to Fire Pre- 
Use the unit on page 19 as a point 
(See the list below for other patriotic material.) 


But, even in wartime, everyday teaching must go on, so we have 
included excellent material to help you with your regular work. 


(Consult list below.) 


“Ready to Read?” on pages 14-15 is a 


valuable article for teachers of beginners; while every teacher should 
be inspired by “Something New in Exhibits,” page 18, and “Can 


You Discipline?” an article on page 16. 


Regular features are on 


pages 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 45, 46-47, and 52-55. 


You must not forget 
added responsibilities. 


about 
Four fascinating pages (48-51) of “The 


yourself during these days of 


YOU You Can Be” will see that you don’t. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 13, 21, 32, 38, 
39, 42, 46. HALLOWEEN: 20, 29, 
30, 32, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41. 


CotumsBus Day: 37, 39. INopI- 
ANS: the cover, 17, 22, 23, 30, 
32, 39, 47. 


Free PREVENTION WEEK: 19, 21, 
24, 33. HEALTH AND SAFETY: 
health (see Nutrition); safety: 
24, 33, 38. 


Patriotic Features: 5, 10-11, 
> om om BM. AM Mm 


42, 45. Nutrition: 10-11, 31, 
36, 42, 46. 
HaNpDworkK: 6, 22, 29, 30, 31, 


33, 35, 36, 47, 52. CREATIVE 
ActTivitiEs: 6, 7, 17, 18, 22, 30, 
32, 33, 40, 45, 47. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 17, 37, 38- 
39, 40, 41, 42, 46. Srortes: 
20, 21. 


Units: 17, 19. 
24, 46. 


SEATWORK: 15, 


Toot SuByects: arithmetic: 47, 
$2; language: 7, 47, 54; read- 
ing: 14-15, 46, §2; penmanship: 
46. 


Art: the cover, 22, 23. Lit- 
ERATURE: 40. Music: 37, 39, 
41, 53. 


SociaL Strupres: the cover, 5, 
Sai: Bes. Os Bas Gee DR Os Oe 
45, 47, 55. ScrENCE: 46, 54. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 18, 21, 
24, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 45. Vis- 
uaL EpucaTion: the cover, 13, 
18, 23, 24, 30, 36, $2. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 13, 25, 26, 32, 
38, 39, 42, 46. HALLOWEEN: 
20, 29, 30, 32, 35, 38, 41, 43. 


Cor_umBus Day: 21, 37, 38, 44. 
INDIANS: the cover, 22, 23, 30, 
32, 39, 47. 


Fire PREVENTION WEEK: 19, 21, 
24, 33. HEALTH AND SAFETY: 
health: 47 (also see Nutrition) ; 
safety: 24, 33, 38. 


Patriotic Features: 5, 10—11, 
33, 19, 20, 2 26, 28, 34, 33, 
34, 36, 38, 41, 42, 45. Nurtri- 
TION: 10-11, 31, 36, 42. 


HANDWorRK: 6, 22, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 47, 52. CreE- 
ATIVE ACTIVITIES: 6, 7, 18, 22, 
Te, Fae Bay 46 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 
41, 42, 43, 44. 


37, 38-39, 
Stories: 20, 21. 


UNITs: 
27. 


19, 25, 28. Tests: 26, 


Toot Susjyects: arithmetic: 27, 
$2; language: 7, 47, 54; read- 
ing: 52; penmanship: 46; spell- 
ing: 27, 47. 


ART: 
Music: 


the cover, 22, 23, 44. 
37, 41, 53. 


SociaL Srupres: the cover, 5, 
iS, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 26, 3, 
34, 37, 44, 45, 47, 55. ScIENCE: 
25, 28, 54. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: 8, 18, 


20, 21, 24, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 
45. Visuat EpucaTion: the 
cover, 13, 18, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 44, §2. 
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Why do we celebrate October 12th? (20 Points) 


It is the day on which Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. Today, millions of Ameri- 
cans live in this land of liberty. Here, chil- 
dren have a real opportunity to grow up with 
sound bodies, strong teeth and healthy gums. 


4 
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What are often called the “’3 R's’? (15 Points) 


Reading, writing and arithmetic. Years ago 
many children grew up without learning to 
read or write. Today, America has modern 
schools, excellent teachers and such impor- 
tant lessons as proper care of teeth and gums. 


é 


istoric America 


—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 


(For each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question.) 





What statue is in New York harbor? (15 Points) 


The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island. It 
was given to the United States by the people 
of France. As a free people themselves, they 
wanted to honor us on the 100th anniversary 
of our Declaration of Independence, 


° 
Me's 


wat 


Why did settlers build stockades? (15 Points) 


These high fences protected the people 
against unfriendly Indians. Someone was al- 
ways on watch inside the gates. Life was hard 
in those days. Everyone ate coarse foods. 
These foods gave the gums healthful exercise. 





E SALUTE modern America, car- 

\X) rying on its glorious traditions 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. And when today’s dramatic events 
have become part of our nation’s his- 
tory, a place of honor will belong to 
our teachers. For in thousands of class- 
rooms, they are instructing boys and 
girls in the important care of gums as 
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well as teeth—giving them a firm foun- 
dation in dental health that will stand 
by them in future years. 

Ipana welcomes the opportunity to 
cooperate with the teaching profession 
in this splendid work. Teachers every- 
where are invited to send in for free 
classroom material. Just fill out the cou- 
pon at the right and send it to us today. 


CITY 





Educational Dept. NI-10-42, 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following 
FREE material for use in dental 
health instruction: 

(check) 
[) Wall chart “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” (Already have ) 


(_] Teacher's folder outlining a Dental 
Health Program 


[) 8-Point Hygiene Record (lasts 1 month for 25 pupils) 
() Certificates of Award for Good Dental Health 


NAME____ 


SCHOOL ADDRESS_ — 


GRADES TAUGHT 


Was Nathan Hale a Patriot? (20 Points) 


Yes. He was a Captain in George Washing- 
ton’s army. He was captured by the British 
and they hanged him as a spy. The last words 
he spoke were, “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country,” 





Who was Molly Pitcher? 


She was the wife of a soldier in the Continen- 
tal Army. When her husband was wounded 
in battle, she took his place. For a whole day, 
she fought beside the men. For her bravery, 
Washington made her a sergeant in the army. 


(15 Points) 


—_ NAME OF SCHOOL... 
(where you teach) 


STATE... 


CLASS ENROLLMENT 


— 



















THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES OF FKL LUSTRATES writs «+ @e.* 


ARE you looking for good, modern materials to help you teach social 
studies and elementary science? The Instructor Illustrated Units are the 
solution to your problem—inexpensive, timesaving teaching aids, with 
Each 


unit includes an 8-page pamphlet, 1234” x 934”, with lesson text for pri- 
page pam} /4 /4 I 


information and pictures to give zest to every topic in the series. 


mary, middle, and upper grade levels, additional suggestions (overview, 
procedures, activities, bibliography), and a large picture to use as an 
approach to the subject. With the pamphlet is a sheet (39” x 1234”) of 


25 or more pictures to display, cut out, or file (no printing on the back). 





And what’s more—you can have your choice of four units for only $1.00! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





mw ANY 4 FOR ONLY 4 








THEY’RE READY TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 








Date 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me _ 


_ Instructor Illustrated Units. 


I have checked the subjects desired. 


Airplanes (1) 

American Citizenship (57) 
Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Australia (63) 

Birds (32) 

Boats (12) 

Books (25) 

Character Education (31) 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Ciothing (26) 

Colonial Life (50) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 

The Earth's Surface (51) 
Electricity (54) 
Eskimos (4) 


Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

History of Democracy (59) 
Holland (23) 

Indians (40) 

Insects (44) 

Japan (45) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (52) 

Mexico (18) 

Milk (48) 

Music (33) 

National Parks (47) 

The Nation’s Health (62) 
Natural Resources (16) 
Old Stone Age (53) 


Old World Gifts (10) 
Our Democracy (61) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
Plant Life (39) 

The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Safety Education (24) 
Science & Commerce (60) 
Science & Industry (58) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 

South America (22) 
Switzerland (43) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 

Weather (19) 

Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 





tam enclosing $__.___.___ in payment of this order. 042 
I iniacncseinennmnnanen = — 
Teaching Position 
St. or R.D. - 

P.O. __ State__ 
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THEY MADE 
OUR COUNTRY 
GREAT 


womamemem mes eee 


RICHARD C. MALONEY 


Principal, Cyrus Peirce School, 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


Each month, our patriotic frontis- 
piece calendar will show two great 
men of national significance. Our 
October biographies appear below. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD 
ILLIAM H. SEWARD 


several great Americans who served 


was one of 


their country in many important offices, 
but failed to attain the presidency. In 
1860, Seward expected to be nominated 
for president. However, the nomination 
went to Abraham Lincoln. 

President Lincoln appointed Seward 
Secretary of State in his cabinet, and all 
through the Civil War, Seward worked 
brilliantly, managing the foreign affairs 
of the United States. 

This statesman Florida, 
New York. He entered Union College 
at an early age, and within a few years 


was born in 


after his graduation he had become a suc- 
cessful lawyer in Auburn, New York. 
Seward had a pleasing disposition, 
made friends easily, and was fitted by 
nature for political life. He was elected 
to the New York State Senate, to the 
governorship of New York, and also to 
the United States Senate. 


valuable service both in Lincoln's cabinet 


Then came his 


and in that of Lincoln’s successor, Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson. 

In 1867, Seward negotiated a treaty 
with Russia for the purchase of Alaska, 
for $7,200,000. 
repaid its original cost many times over 
in the wealth of its natural resources. 
Once Alaska was called “Seward’s Folly,” 
but today the people of America say, 
“Well done, William H. Seward!” 


This vast territory has 


NOAH WEBSTER 


HI desire to serve hi country was 

the keynote of Noah Webster's life. 
And he served it well, as teacher, editor, 
author of schoolbooks, and compiler of a 
famous dictionary to which he proudly 
gave the title American. 

Noah Webster was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut. During the American Rev 
Aft- 
er his graduation, he became a teacher, 


olution, he was a student at Yale. 


studying law during his spare time. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Webster realized that the country of 
fered “very opportunity for 
education.” He therefore 
cerned himself with the preparation of 
an aid for the self-taught man, a dic 
tionary; and, as a patriot, he intended 
his dictionary to suit the needs of a peo 
England and 
vocabulary of 


meager 


school con- 


ple now independent of 


gradually developing a 
their own. 

In 1828, he published his greatest 
work, An American Dictionary of thi 
English Language. It included thousands 
of words used in the daily life of Ameri- 
cans, but not recorded in previous dic- 
tionaries. 

Webster active part in the 
campaign to secure the ratification of the 
United States Constitution. He 
edited a newspaper, and agitated for the 
passage of copyright laws. 

Noah Webster lived a busy, fruitful, 
and patriotic life. 


took an 


also 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Kept us anited 


George Washington 


Father of his country 





Thomas Jefferson 
Declaration 
of Independence 





Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





* Emblem is 
~ 4 Feet High 

, and includes 
. *5 Historic 
Bewy Row | American Flags 
of rayon taffeta 


12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 














Get This 





Patrick Heary 
Liberty or Death 









Beautiful, Inspiring 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY 


Without Cost to Your School! 


By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
flags of lustrous rayon taffeta, each of 
a different design, adopted at various 
dates in American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. Every 
teacher will find in the presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the in- 
spiration for dozens of lessons in 
American citizenship. No child who 
learns to love and appreciate this Em- 
blem of Victory will ever be anything 
but a true American citizen, and the 
teacher who brings this powerful influ- 
ence for American Patriotism into his 
or her school deserves the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 
famous Star 
Spangled Ban- 
ner and two 
American Ma- 
rine Flags—the 
handsome Am- 
erican Yacht 
Ensign and the 
striking Amer- 








ican Jack—flags never offered before 
in one collection; together with pic- 
tures of 12 Famous American Patriots 
whose lives inspire every boy and girl. 


In Brilliant National Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
flags of lustrous rayon taffeta, with 
gilt spearheads, are arranged in semi- 
circle projecting from top of shield 
with Old Glory in center, Star Span- 
gled Banner and American Yacht En- 
sign on one side, and Betsy Ross Flag 
and American Jack on the other. To 
complete the artistic effect, there 
hangs from each side a brilliant red, 
white and blue girdle ending in a 
tassel. 

Special device behind the shield per- 
mits you to remove in a moment’s 
time, the picture of President Roose- 
velt and display any one of the eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all 
included with the Emblem. These 
splendid pictures are accompanied by 
biographical sketches, affording 12 
separate object lessons in American 
history and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 
We will provide any teacher, upon request, 


®With 138 Emblematic Pins each showing Old 
Glory in striking national colors. These pins 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 118 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of United 
Stat 


Gen. MacArthur 
Hero of Bataan 
and Corregidor 





Bi, , 
Gen. John Pershing 


World War Hero 


~~ 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Bay 





Examples of What 
Hundreds of Teachers 
Are Saying: 

Your Emblem is as wonderful as 
you described it. has been 
very pleasant dealing with your 
company and | will inform other 
teachers of your grand offer. My 
pupils are much elated over their 


gifts. 
BEULAH HERNE, 
Gowanda, N.Y 





John Paul Jones 


First great naval hore 


I find no words adequate to ex 
press our pleasure with the beau 
tiful Emblem of Victory. Itisa 
you describe and more and is such 
a grand way of reaching the 
hearts of all the children. It 
should be in every school. It is 
so beautiful, so inspiring 
MARY EMPSON, 
<ewanee, !!! 


The pupils are very much thrilled 
and we are indeed happy to have 
the beautiful Emblem. I wish 
every teacher would get one for 
her class-room. 

VIRGINIA ANZALONE, 


ndependence, La 








Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spangled Bacner 








are beauties, and, at only ten cents each, are 
quickly sold by the pupils with great enthusi- 
asm to their parents and friends, who are not 
only glad to help the pupils but also to procure 
a pin showing Old Glory. With each pin, we 
supply descriptive mounting card picturing the 
Emblem of Victory. This makes it easy for 
every pupil to show exactly what the purchase 
of the pin means to his school. We will tell 
you just how to proceed for quick results. 

When all the pins have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of & historic flags, eagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as de- 
scribed, including 64-page American Flag book 
for pupil selling the most pins (2 books in case 
of tie). 

The people in your community will become 
as interested in this school enterprise as the 
pupils and will gladly buy these attractive 
patriotic pins. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don't let them miss the thri!! 
that has come to thousands of pupiis all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the pins postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 118 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

Rush postpaid, the Old Glory pins to be 
sold by my pupils at ten cents each, pro- 
ceeds to be sent to you, for which our 
school receives beautiful 4 ft. Emblem of 
Victory, including 12 Patriots’ pictures, 
etc., exactly as described and 64-page 
American Flag book for pupil selling most 








pins (2 books in case of tie}. All ship- 
ping charges prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
Name 


Post Office 


State 
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BRADLEY SEAT WORK 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 




























































TIME --- To LEARN 
A Hectograph Portfolio 


A new type of seat work, complete in itself for teaching 
“telling time”, and also providing definite progressive 
lessons correlated to the clock dial study. Contains 
twelve lesson sheets, each presenting six or more simple 
time study lesson problems. Each sheet makes 50 or 
more clear copies on any gelatine duplicator, providing 
individual seat work for each child. Size 9 x 12 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 50c 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


War time demands reduced to simple rhyming 
text and outline designs that a child can under- 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” 
effort. Titles are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial designs also to 
be colored are attractive and expressive. 
Printed in hectograph ink, each poster makes 
50 or more clear duplicates, so that a child may 
have a copy to color, take home--and remem- 
ber! The titles are: 

















Save Paper Buy Defense Stamps 
Save Rubber Home Canning 
Save Paper Bags Take lt With You 
Save Tin Save Your Shoes 
Save Old Tubes Victory Garden 
Care Saves Wear Build Health 


In attractive portfolio, 50c postpaid 


HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long —twelve inches high 
beautiful— brilliant—fascinating 












outlines to be filled in with cut papers, making brilliant 


with all necessary colored papers for completing the posters. 








8367 “Big Poster” designs on sheets 12” x 36”, with numbered Picture Maps South America, 50c 


colorful posters for use individually or as a frieze 12 feet long. dozen Animals—Birds—Flowers of Bible, $1.80 per 
The portfolio contains four outline posters of Hallowe’en subjects 


Price, 60c, postpaid 





PICTURE MAPS OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
By Louise D. Tessin 


Twelve outline maps, covering the ten South American Repub- 
lies, showing crops, minerals, animals, chief industries, physical 
features, all in outline pictures, each in its correct location. 
These maps stimulate interest by offering visual perception cor- 
related to South American geography, history and industry, with 
data and accurate detail for each country. Large size, 12 x 18 
inches. (Not hectograph). Write far special circular of these 


maps. Price, per portfolio, 50c postpaid 


ANIMALS - BIRDS - FLOWERS 
OF THE BIBLE 
Individual Seat Work Book 


A 32-page book of pictures showing animals. birds and flowers re- 





ferred to in the Old Testament; drawn in outline to be colored. 
Each left hand page contains a terse fact about the accompanying 
picture. Titles of the text are in large outline letters, also to be 
colored. No color directions are given, the child learning correct 
colors by research, or making his own choice as a lesson in color 
expression. Size 8 x 1044. Price, per dozen, $1.80 postpaid. 


Sample copy, 25¢ postpaid. 


Bee? Cree ner all ie 
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MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





For $ 


enclosed, send items checked: 





Save and Serve for Liberty. 50c 





To Learn, 50c 


Time 





and 


dozen Sample copy, 25c 


Hallowe'en Posters, 60c 














HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ag J THESE pages offer a starting 

. point for many creative activi- 
ties for a Halloween party. The fierce 
or funny face, whether made on a paper 
sack, cardboard box, or pumpkin, is an 
artistic problem offering rich opportuni- 
ties in design and color. Call the chil- 
dren’s attention to the fact that in the 
festival masks, on page 30, big eyes are 
painted on the paper sacks far above the 
real eyes of the wearers. 


Pages THESE pages may inspire chil- 
31,36 

ren to eat more wholesome 
meals. They also furnish some practical 
drawing helps. 

1. Notice that the apple is not per- 
fectly round. Uneven places in its con- 
tour make it look more real. 

2. The napkin, lunch box, and sand- 
wich are all problems in perspective. 

3. Notice that the circular tops of 
the salad and cocoa containers are drawn 
as ovals; their bottom lines are curved, 
not straight. 

4. The drawings on page 36 will help 
children to model vegetables out of clay. 


a PUPILS should be encouraged to 
draw five designs to each one they 
use on a gourd. Points to consider are: 

1. When making small units in a de- 
sign, connect them with lines as shown 
here, straight or zigzag or curved. 

2. When making small design units, 
include some similar large ones. 

3. Make a design of curved lines, and 
another of straight lines. 

These points should be brought out as 
the children work and not taught as 
rules, for we want more than anything 
else to encourage originality. 


- THESE step drawings will help 
pupils to draw people in general. 

Children often make the following er- 

rors when drawing the human figure. 

1. They draw arms and legs too thin. 

2. They draw a huge triangular nose 
and a mouth that touches the chin. 

3. They draw the head too large. 

4. They omit shoulders. 

Do not tell the children that they 
h2ve made such mistakes. Point out in 
the drawings of firemen better ways; 
the children will eagerly seize upon them. 


Page THE lettering on this poster will 
34 : : 

help upper-grade children with 
the lettering of signs. Mounting pic- 
tures and arranging them on the bulletin 
beard with hand-lettered captions are 
excellent design ex} -2riences. 


Page THIS witch and cat will help 

children to make crayon illustra- 
tions and also to model similar figures in 
clay. First make a base of clay, and 
then put on it a clay witch with cats or 
pumpkins beside her. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1942 
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CHILDREN’S el 
y it 


THE 


» 


UD" 


THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse that 
each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class as a 


whole. 


Assignments should not be given out in advance. 


Contributions must be sent 


by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the school 


and the name and grade of the child. 
under which the verse was written. 
should bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. 


The letter should also state the conditions 
Use a separate sheet for each verse, which 
Address contribu- 


tions for The Children’s Corner to: 


THe NortH WInpd 


“The north wind is cold as cold can be,” 


Said the little chickadee. 


The north wind blows with all its might; 


It is so very cold tonight. 


It blows so hard it shakes the house, 
So you can’t hear a single mouse. 

I cuddle up in my nice warm bed, 
But I keep the covers off my head. 


Pupits oF Grapes | 
KaREN KNECHT, Teacher 


TRAVEL 


I'd like to travel far some day, 

To visit countries far away. 

I'd see so many different things 
About which Mother sometimes sings. 
I'd see the Chinese children play; 
I'd go to Spain another day; 

I'd visit Mexico this week, 

And hidden treasure I would seek. 
When I'd come home, I'd take a rest 
I’m sure I'd like to live here best! 


Pupits OF GRADES 3 AND 4 
S. S. No. 1.A., South Porcupine, Ontario, 


Canada 
Evna I. Barr, Teacher 


The Children’s Corner 
THE INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Lucky FEttow 


The brook goes trickling, trickling by, 
So lovely and so cool! 
One lucky thing about you— 
You don’t have to go to school! 
All you do is romp and play, 
While I'm in school the livelong day. 
O lucky fellow that you are, 
You travel swift and very far! 


AND 2 WittiamM Heatey, 6¢h Grade 
Oriska School, Oriska, N. Dak. 


St. Stanislaus School, Lansdale, Pa. 
SisTER Maria Sponsa, Teacher 


AT TwILicht 


At twilight when shadows are upon us 
And we feel night air against our face, 
We feel the breeze, as it grows dark. 
And now we may see a star or two 
Appear against the blue, 
As twilight slowly fades away, 
And darkness takes its place. 
It’s now time to go inside. 
Then tomorrow evening at twilight 
We can see the same picture 
Until it slowly fades away. 

AmrENE Hate, 7th Grade 
Pine Grove School, Galax, Va. 
Mary H. Jones, Teacher 









Teachers Praise Ann 
Marie’s Material 


= I couldn't teact without 
TEACHER-PLANS. The material 
is so original.’ 

Mrs. L. E. Puetz, Armour, 8.D 

° 

“Your material is the best I've 
used It is inexpensive and yet 
complete The ideas are unique 
and beneficial 
mg Bessie Chatman, Newellton 
a 


“I have enjoyed using TEACHER 
PLANS and I will be glad to rec 
ommend them to teachers when- 
ever I car 
Miss E. E. Skedd, Hillsboro, N.H 

TEACHER 
year. Enjoyed 


“Please send me 
PLANS for this 


them last year.’ 


Mrs. E. H. Shockley, Enid, Okla 
“I really did enjoy the PLANS 
last year, and am looking for 
ward to their use this year.” 

Miss E. A. Hinson, Cades, S.C 
“I have found TEACHER-PLANS 
more helpful than anything else 
I have subscribed to.” 

Mrs. C. P. McMillan, Vass, N.C. 


‘ace. Get Ann Marie’s 
posTens TEACHER-PLANS 


wi A series of eight packets con- 
IC noow taining art and activity ma- 

TURES teria! for the whole school year 
a packet for each school month 


TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced 
teachers to give pupils in the lower elementary 
grades the newest ideas on creative, timely mate- 
rial—each packet is chock full of practical ideas 
and activities so each child can participate. 

It's one of the most simplified, useful, stimulat- 
ing systems used with teaching. Makes your 
work easier —-saves mych valuable time. Keeps 
your pupils interested. 

Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state 
use Ann Marie's monthly art and activity service 
because this method has proved successful for 
many years. 


Eight Ann Marie’s Original Packets— 
One For Each Month 


There’s a complete packet for each school month. 
through April. Complete § months’ service for only $2.98. You'll 
get & large posters, besides many small posters, patriotic song 
posters, seasonal window pictures, blackboard borders, handicraft 
material; gifts for children to make; health posters; Foods for 
Health (to tie in with the government's food and nutrition pro- 
gram); nature study material, and suitable holiday material—all 
in actual size—ready to use with complete instructions. Send $2.98 
right away. Start your service for September school opening. 


FREE--* generous surprise gift of Ann Marie's special holiday 
material, if you remit $2.98 for full service, with order. 





$2 28 


FULL YEARS 
SERVICE 











ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, DEPT. 104, 
5932 NEWBURG AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1942-43 
$2.98 for a full year's 


Here i service and free gift. 


Send me full year’s service at $2.98. 
October 10th 


$1.00 for 2 months’ service —September and October. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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From September | 


I will remit on or before 


























one copy of 


Sharps USEFUL LANGUAGE 


This is your chance to get acquainted with 
this grand workbook series for grades 3 io 8 


Now is the time to get acquainted with Sharp’s Useful 
Language. Probably this is the last time such a sweeping 
offer of samples can be made. So don’t pass up this golden 
opportunity. 


Useful Language is really a superlative workbook series. It is 
based on the latest report of the National Council and con- 
tains just the needed amount of drill and practice on just the 
right usages. Each exercise is introduced by a short explana- 
tion and illustrative sentence. Each book has numerous 
diagnostic and achievement tests which are keyed to rules in 
the back of the book. 


The books are easy to use and easy to grade. And they will do 
wonders in arousing pupil interest, clinching correct lan- 
guage habits, and providing constructive activities for study 
time. 


An Amazing Value 


Useful Language is priced so every one of your pupils can 
afford to buy his copy. Actually, grades 3 to 6 contain 96 
pages each and sell for only 10c plus postage. Grades 7 and 8 
contain 128 pages each and sell for 15c. Such tiny sums will be 
easy to collect from pupils. 


Send for Sample 


Here’s what you do. Just clip the coupon at the bottom of 
the page and paste it on a post card. Write in the grade of the 
book you want and under the coupon write your name and 
address. We will rush you the workbook and a copy of our 
workbook catalog. There is no obligation whatever. 


Other Workbooks 


Other fine workbooks in nearly 
every subject are available. They 
are described in our workbook 
catalog. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


i \ 


= 
= 
= 
= 


Please send me without obligation 


\ 
i) 


one free sample copy of Useful 
Language for grade........ . Also 


include your workbook catalog. 














WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 























PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN IN GRADES ONE THROUGH NINE 


Thousands of Teachers Acclaim the High Quality, 
Usefulness, and Economy of this Magazine. 
IN EACH ISSUE: 


Plays for children in Primary, Intermediate, 
High Grades, in separate sections for each. 


and Junior 


Plays 











Plays for celebrating all important holidays and anniver- 
saries; episodes from the lives of famous scientists, authors, 
statesmen, musicians, etc. 
Plays appropriate for specialized occasions such as Book 
Week, Red Cross Week, Health Week, Education Week. 
Plays for Victory—Conservation, Morale, War Bonds and 
Stamps, Civilian Defense. 
Plays for sheer entertainment—comedies, fantasies, legends, 
fairy tales, and mysteries. 
Vocationa! Guidance Plays—Helpful dramatizations of problems in career selection. 
, 
Radio Plays a, Vocabulary Builders 
Here are a few of the enthusiastic comments about PLAYS: 
‘This ia the Arat maagacine we have aeen that re y satisties a neerned primary rades to 
junior high PLAYS is just what we have been lookin mel 
Ss WX } Tera 
“Jam writing to tetl you how much J enjoy PLAYS and what a deti tit nd at handa 
usable play which children can understand and use with pleas " 
EM L.. Car Vv.) 
“The magazine itself is living up to all the predictions you made he pros) that influenced 
us in ordering a year’s subseription.” J. M. L.. Morris Plaina, N.J 
° 
—_— 
« 
ALi. PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED ROYALTY - FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS 
PLAYS 
% Arlington Street 
PUBLISHED Susten, Maes. ONE YEAR 
j Please enter my subscription for years 
MONTHLY to PLAYS, published monthly, October thru May $3.00 
OCTOBER CI enclose $ Cj Send Bill 
(1 year, $3.00-—2 years, $5.00) 
THROUGH faa ae TWO YEARS 
(}) Enclosed is 25c. Please send me a sample copy. 
MAY 00 
Name $5. 
Address 





























©Books designed for young readers 


COCONUT 


BAMBOO 
By Armstrong Sperry 


MATILDA 
By Miriam E. Mason 


A first story book for young readers, 


about ambitious and independent 
black cat. 
Word checked. 


(Grades 1-3) 


an 


Two 


trations on every page give you useful 


attractive books with color illus- 


Humorous _ illustrations. 


and unusual information about two 


$1.50 


OUT OF DOORS IN SPRING 

OUT OF DOORS IN SUMMER 

OUT OF DOORS IN AUTUMN 

OUT OF DOORS IN WINTER 
By C. J. Hylander 


Guide books to the out of doors in all 


strange trees, and stories of two boys 
who lived in their shade. 


(Grades 2-5) $1.00 each 


PANCHO 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 
book with 


beautiful pictures in color about a little 


A humorous picture story 
the seasons that point out fascinating 


Mexican boy who captured the fierce 


things and show you how to have mere 
fun. A the natufe 
library. illustrated. 
$1.50 each 


“bull with the crooked tail” and unex- 


fine addition to 


pectedly became a hero. 
(Grades 1-4) $2.00 


Generously 
(Grades 3-5) 





The (Macmillan @ompany ~ New ‘York 











This column is devoted exclusively 
to the etiquette problems of girls 
and boys in grades five to eight. 
We should like to have you write us 
what you are doing in answer to this 
question, as well as to send us spe- 
cific topics you would like to see 


included here. Address: Why Eti- 
| quette? THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
| torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





ORRECT the ten-to- 


fourteen 


behavior in 
age group is accident. 

When these children are convinced that 
| ic is to their advantage to act properly 
at all times, 
to the rules. 

But, they won't listen long unless they 


no 


they will be ready to listen 


can see that this subject of etiquette will 
That part is up to you. 
Do you wish you knew how to stir class 
enthusiasm, at the outset, but 
also throughout the entire program? Here 
is a suggestion. 


be interesting. 


not only 


A “Wny Eriquetre?” NoteBook 
When your pupils make a “Why Eti- 
| quette?” notebook for the class, they are 
| actually forming, with their own hands, 
their official rule book of approved con- 
duct. And they are much more likely 

follow a set of standards they have 
compiled themselves than amy other you 
could find. 

Your pupils will enjoy 
notebook, preferably a large-sized one, 
and designing a cover for it. Divide the 
each one illus- 
trating a principle of etiquette. Some 
may be in story form, with 
magazine illustrations. One might show 
how to act when entering a room, being 
introduced, talking in a group, leaving. 
Such examples should tie in directly with 
classroom activities. 

Your pupils will enjoy using snapshots 
of class members. Let the two who 
show the greatest improvement in the 
different manifestations of etiquette pose 
for pictures of correct ways of doing 
things. 

In large schools, grades five to eight 
might have an inter-grade contest for 
the best notebook. The harder they 
work to win, the more actively the be- 
havior principles they are illustrating will 
become a part of them. 


NEXT MONTH: Methods of teach- 
ing the different principles of eti- 
quette in a way that will continue 
class interest and co-operation. 





planning the 


notebook into sections, 





sections 








8 PLAY MATES $1.00 


Subscribe to PLAY MATE for yourself. 
Ask for free sample copies for each of 
your pupils. Use it in your classroom. 
One Year $1.50 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Finest real photo copies, size 25¢x3\4 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Minn. 


FREE CATALOG “27 Xim9* poh 
SEA 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 














































Dept. A, Metal Arts Co. Rochester, M. Y. 

















FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 


Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 









We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 


225 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














THE GROWTH OF OUR NATION 
POSTER MAPS 








An important advance in 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
cape, baer history ma- 


VISUAL HISTOR sect 


18x28 map panels with separate colo - nanere properly keyed for 
cutting and pasting in position. The FOUR large panels graphically 
portray: 

1, Territorial growth 2. States and Dates of entry into Union. 
3. Important possessions 4. World Map Includes U.S poases- 
sions and leased Naval Bases. COMPLETE SET, 4 big panels, 
color papers, heavy envelope, Cc postpaid 


GEOGRAPHY Poster MAPS 





TEACHER’S GUIDE 


FOUR heavy 18x28 map panels to set, witt 





color papers to cut and paste, showing A classified catalog 
States, Cities, Industries, Crops, etc. of over 3,000 ap 
No. 720 United States 4 maps proved. aids = 
No. 721 South America. 4 maps e ue 
No. 722 Mexico, Central America and West | teachers at economy 
Indies. 4 maps . 

. prices. 3s ages 
No. 723 Canada, A aska, Greenland, etc. (4 pages, 
Each set of FOUR maps, with color papers, | '''U*trated Mailed 

iC postpaid FREE. 













Just what you have been 
looking for! Useful, live 
ideas on interesting proj- 
ects, crafts, and activities 
based on China and her 
fascinating history. 

EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
and CRAYONEX CRAYONS 


will insure fine results 


Learn more about our loyal ally—China. 


Send 10c today for “A Unit on China.” 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
197-297 Hayes Ave. Sandusky, Ohio 


Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“Care of the Teeth” 





Shows how to make “Care of 
Teeth a fascinating pupil-pas- 
time Full of teaching material. 


Send 10c for copy. With it we 


will send FREE catalog of dental 
health materia! listing booklets, 
pamphiets, posters, plays, ch arts, 
stories, graded reading and color- 
ng seat work. 
American Dental 
Dept. 610.212 E. 
Chicago, Ilino 


Teachers in great demand. Full 57th 
program of preparation for par 
teaching. Elementary grades, 


kindergarten and nursery school. 

Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Special summer classes, 
Located Chicago's lovely North Shore 
near lake, Many recreational activities. B.E. degree 
conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 
certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. ox 214-M EVANSTON, WL. 


High School Course 


LSU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rap’ idly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent te resi- 
dent schoo! work — ares for entrance to college. Standard H.3 
texts a gy Dip nh wuanges. Credit J H. S. subjects aesdy 

q gle subjec ee Bulletin on request. 


pt. w-723, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 
BOOK o ARTCRAFT 


FOR CLASSWORK, 
sc" Stnatertais wot nenaea Yoreer™ glass, : 
etc... materials not nee nm effo = 
jany patriotic subjects. Write for catalog 1-10 —— * 
THAYER a CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren st. CHICAGO 


fissociation 
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— LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children un- 
wittingly make amuse all of us, and 
so we are devoting a column to such 
comments each month. Send us the 
best one you have heard; if it is 
published, you receive a check for 
one dollar. Address: Let’s Laugh, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


“Tell me, Sonny,” asked a stranger of 
Bobby, “what is the quickest way to get 
to the bus station from here?” 

Bobby answered promptly, “Run, sir, 
just as fast as you can!” 


“Janie, how did you like your first 
day in school?” Mrs. Laks asked her 
five-year-old daughter. 

Ralph worked very hard to help col- “I didn’t like the school or the 
lect rubber in the national drive. He _ teacher,” responded Janie. “When I 
kept all the rubber he could find in a went in the room, the teacher said, “You 
special barrel. may sit here for the present.” But I sat 

His father had a thin rubber cushion there the whole day, and I didn’t get 
on his desk chair, and one day it dis- any present at all.” 


appeared. Going to the barrel, he found 
the pad, and put it back. When on the ‘ar 
told him he needed “ay Fy » 


following day it had disappeared again, 

he called to his son, 

the pad on the chair, and asked him to 

leave it where it belonged. sila < 
Ralph responded, hands on hips, “Well, ogo 17 y eo agg 

Daddy, are you going to let us win this a“ | — 

war—or aren’t you?” 


=~ 


», 


Spelling was Frances’ favorite school 
subject, so her mother or father would 
often give her a hard word to spell. 

On one particular day her father said, 
“Frances, can you spell banana?” 

“Sure I can,” replied the little girl. 
“Ba-na-na-na-na—oh, dear!” she said. 
“I know how to spell it, but I just don’t 
know when to stop!” 


Douglas was washing his face, and his 
mother suggested that he should wash 
his neck, too 

“Mother,” he said, seriously, “when I 
think that I’m going to have to do this 
every day of my life, I wish I wouldn’t 
ever be a grandpa!” 








about Columbus, 


October 1942 
s your NEW school year opens, meg I wish you a most happy 
and successfu ¥ ne A. Perry, Originator oF 
he Perry Picture 


’ For many years we have supplied schools with 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Millions of them have been used in the schools. Most of 
the best subjects are now published in the beautiful 

Boston Edition,” in Sepia (brown) on slightly rough 
paper, yet costing only 
Pe CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Assorted as desired. Size 
61 : x8. A smaller size, at ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. 
3x 3 2 

so, MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. Art subjects. THREE 

omen of them. You may select from all three. Hundreds of sub- 
jects; some at ‘ONE CENT and some at TWO CENTS each for 
cents’ worth or more 

FREE CATALOGUES of these Miniature Colored Pictures to 
teachers naming grade and school. 

FIRST OF ALL, send 15 cents in coin or stamps for our NEW 
Te y illustrated 64 page CATALOGUE of 1 THE PERRY PIC. 


A Helping Hand 
— RES, and bird pictures in colors, and large pictures for framing. 


Renouf 
Send 60 cents in stamps or money order for 30 pictures Th 
the Pilgrims, etc., no two alike. Size e Perry Pictures Company 
x 8 Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 











APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 244x3'> guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MAKE MONEY! 
GIVE A SCHOOL CARNIVAL ! 


Rural schools can raise money as 
wellas town schools. 
Free Instruction Book and Catalog 





Central Carnival Supply Co. 
113-15-17 Nicholas Omaha, Nebr. 


























> G AMERICA 


Brilliantly illustrated studies of modern prob- 
lems. Each issue has from 50 to 80 action 
photographs, interesting maps, graphic 
charts, and 32 pages of skillfully written text. 
The following issues (30c each) are es- 
pecially suited to Social Studies classes: 







We Americans Rubber 
Fuel Radio 
Cotton Civic Responsibilities 





ORDER ANY FOUR for $1.00 and receive FREE a 
copy of LATIN AMERICA—a 64 page booklet by 
Dr.Samue!lG.Inman, distinguished author-lecturer. 


32 Pages 
55 Illustrations 


64 Pages 
50 Illustrations 





BUILDING AMERICA, 2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send me the four issues of BUILDING AMERICA checked above 
and a FREE copy of the booklet LATIN AMERICA by Dr. Inman. 


Bill me $1.00 enclosed 


* * 


eM iinnnsnstinsninions 
Address 


School 
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Yes, this special Hectograph book is 
yours FREE if your order for the new 
workbooks described below totals 
$2.00 or more. 


AMERICAN HEROES and HOLI- 
DAYS brings the special materials 
you want to celebrate national school 
holidays and special occasions, such 
as Washington’s Birthday, Pan Amer- 
ican Day, Thanksgiving, Chrisimas, 
and many other important days and 
weeks. 


Get YOUR FREE COPY of this fine 
hectograph book now — send your 
order TODAY for copies of the new 
workbooks described below. Use the 
convenient coupon at the bettom of 
this page. 


Use MY PROGRESS BOOKS 


The New 1942 Workbooks 


If you want your pupils to have workbooks which will insure mastery of all fundamentals 
and skills with a minimum of teacher supervision, then you will wish to use MY 
PROGRESS BOOKS. Carefully prepared by ‘the outstanding Editorial Staff of MY 
WEEKLY READER, MY PROGRESS BOOKS conform to the modern elementary cur- 
riculum, contain the best of modern teaching techniques, are stimulating to every pupil, 
are extremely easy to administer, can be used with any text or program. 


Each of these big books contains 48 or more pages of carefully graded practice and test 


HECTOGRAPH 


GET THIS BOOK 


FREE! 


AMERICAN 
HEROES and 
HOLIDAYS 














material. Teacher's Answer Keys supplied free with orders for five or more copies of a 
title. Insure greater progress for every pupil—at real savings of time, money, and 
effort! Order MY PROGRESS BOOKS for your classes today! 


Order as-- 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
in ENGLISH for 


GRADE 2* 

GRADE 3* PRICE: Only 12¢ each, plus 
GRADE 4* postage, in quantities of 10 or 
GRADE 5 more; smaller quantities, 16c 
GRADE 6* per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
GRADE 7 payment with your order, esti- 
GRADE 8 mate postage at 1'4c per book.) 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN 


— 





85c each, plus 10c postage 


GRADE 1* PRICE: Only 12c each, plus 
GRADE 2* postage, in quantities of 10 or 
GRADE 3* more; smaller quantities, 16c 


GRADE 4* per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
GRADE - payment with your order, esti- 
GRADE 6 mate postage at 1!4c per book.) 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 


Order as-- 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
in READING for 


GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 





85e each, plus 10c postage 


MY PROGRESS BOOK 
IN READING & 4 


PRICE: Only 12¢ each, plus 
postage, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 16c 
per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
payment with your order, esti- 
mate postage at 1'4c per book.) 
* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 





85c each, plus 10c postage 
Mate Order as-- 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS 


= in HISTORY 





BOOK 1 PRICE: Only 18c each, plus 
BOOK 2 postage, in quantities of 10 or 
BOOK 3 more; smaller quantities, 24c 


per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
payment with your order, esti- 
mate postage at 1'¢c per book.) 


BOOK No. 1: 
BOOK No. 2: 
BOOK No. 3: 


European Backgrounds of Our America (Grades 4-6) 
Our America to 1865 (Grades 7-8) 
Our America 1860 to the Present (Grades 7-8) 


ce eee ees ee ee Use This Order Coupon Today! ams aus qu=e aa au 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., Dept. I, 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 1-0-42 
| Gentlemen: Please send the books indicated below, subject to your guarantee of full 


satisfaction. It is understood that if my order totals $2.00 or over, I am to receive FREE 
the hectozgraph book, AMERICAN HEROES and HOLIDAYS 


Quantity My Progress Book in Grade or Book Price 

I enclose $ . ( ) Charge my account. (Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) 
| Name Address 

City or P.O. State 
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THE INSTRUCTOR’S 


« (Sledge of Ce-tfrralioa x 


iN THE 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


[, tt , hereby promise to 
support the National Nutrition Program of the 


Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 


the grade of _ | _ School 
in ’ 


I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, Iam 


co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 
community, and the nation. 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 








A MESSAGE TO INSTRUCTOR READERS: 


esas 


‘ he 
America must be strong. To aon _ 
7 —_ 7 neg i a hild 4 ' Administrator, Federal S 
every man, woman, and chi : 


and Director, U.S Office of Defense 


Health and Welfare Services 
in our countr 


right foods. 
make an impor 


educational e : od 
readers who reach hundreds of th 


{ *hi in all parts of 
f school children in @ 
the aii I hope that every teacher 
; aé ds th pi 
a THE ‘ IN STRUCTOR’s ee 
Program. Remember—U.S. Needs 


See Re \ 

















Sign THE INSTRUCTOR’s Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive, and post in your schoolroom. 
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= t the 
y must know and ea 
THE INSTRUCTOR can 
tant contribution to this 
ffort through its teacher 





ese pages will do her part 


Administrator 
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PAUL V. McNUTT 





Nutrition materials app 
of this issue as follows: 31, 36, 4 
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TEACHERS / 


A Lordy ie Uh 
NATIONAL NUTRITION 
+ DRIVE - 


lal gi sory i Cope 


AMERICA’S 21,000,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN 
NEED YOUR HELP 
TO DEVELOP BETTER EATING HABITS 


Gasure the Aelicre 
CO parican Yo th. 


DO YOUR PART IN THE 


au VATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE =! 


. Use Coupon Below 


Mies 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Editorial Department 
—_— Dansville, N.Y. 


I have signed THE INSTRUCTOR's Pledge of 
Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive 
for children's better eating habits. 

Send me the nutrition materials indicated 
on the enclosed slips. (Mail with this cou- 
pon a separate slip of paper, 3" x 5", for 
each item desired. On the slip write number 
of the item you want, your name, mailing ad- 
dress, school, and teaching position. ) 


oe eke eS 


eens eee te ee eee 


0 42 
NAME 
ST. or R.D. 
P.O. STATE 
4 SCHOOL 
GRADE NO. OF PUPILS............. 
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bial FOR THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AND CHARTS 


TO HELP YOU TEACH 
NUTRITION 





They are ready and free of charge, 


one to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


- Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 
. Concise Facts about Homogenized Vitamin “D” Milk. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


3. The Romance of Cheese. Kraft Cheese Company. 


12. 


18. 


. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. Evaporated Milk Associa- 


tion. 


. Plan before You Eat (chart). Borden Company. 
. Some Sugarless Recipes developed by the Sealtest Labora- 


tory Kitchen. National Dairy Products. 


. The Story of Peas. Minnesota Valley Canning Company. 
. Manual of Foods . . . Composition and Value. H. J. Heinz 


Company. 


. A Study of the Banana (teacher’s manual). United Fruit 


Co, 


. Enriched Bread—What Leading Authorities Say about It. 


American Institute of Baking. 


. Nutrition Study Kit. General Mills, Inc 


Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 


13. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 20 or more, 


for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Health from Day to Day (chart). One for each pupil. 
Kellogg Company. 


- Help America Win—Oatmeal Poster. Quaker Oats Com- 


pany. 


. Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 
. Reprints and Home Economics Material. National Biscuit 


Company. 
The Meat You Buy. Armour and Company. 


. The Meat Makes the Meal. One for each pupil. Swift & 


Company. 


. Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). American 


Meat Institute. 


. Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
. Let’s Begin with Vitamin A. Benefits and sources of the 


vitamin. The Best Foods, Inc. 


. The ABC’s of Eating for Health. Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Co. 


. Sugar-less Desserts and Salads. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


25. Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. Standard Brands. 


. Dextrose—What It Is ... What It Does. Corn Products 


Refining Co. 


. Series of Nutrition Posters in Color. Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company. 


28. Help Make America Strong. American Can Company. 


043. 
O44. 


045. 


31. 


29. How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy. General 


Electric Company. 


. U.S. Needs US Strong (posters and leaflets). One for 


every child. National Association of Grocers and Manu- 
facturers. 

Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 

Feeding the Child for Health. California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. 

An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and Health 
Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Drink. Bowey’s 
Inc. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Children Bear the Promise of a Better World—Have They 
the Protection of Proper Food? Free to schools or school 


libraries. Defense of Children Series No. 4. Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 


. Nutrition Education in the School Program. U.S. Office 


of Education, Federal Security Agency. 


. A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consumers. Ag- 


ricultural Marketing Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


. Food for Growth—Food for Freedom. U.S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


. Eat Nutritional Foods (miniature poster). U.S. Office 


of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


hb. The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools or school li- 


braries. Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 


. School Lunches in Country and City. U.S. Bureau of Ag- 


ricultural Economics. 


. School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses. U.S. Department 


of Agriculture. 


. School Lunches and Education. U.S. Office of Education. 
. Food for Thought. U.S. Office of Education. 
- The Road to Good Nutrition. Children’s Bureau, U.S. De- 


partment of Labor. 


- The Food We Live By. Nutrition Division, U.S. Office of 


Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


ad USE THE COUPON OPPOSITE 
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She also serves 


The Teacher 


She always gives herself more ‘‘homework’’ than she ever assigns the chil- 
dren... Now she has new wartime duties: Keeping democracy alive in 
growing-up hearts . . . interpreting a war-torn world to youngsters ... 
helping the whole community get out air raid instructions, war bond and 
salvage drive bulletins . ; . and other vital jobs of the times. 


During school and after school, she’s helping to win a war. 
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Boy Scouts are organizing messenger 
service for the community OCD 
. . . doing yeoman service in the 
salvage campaign ... teachers and 
Mimeograph duplicators help. 





Government Nutrition Program— 
studied in class and carried over 
into homes—is Girl Scout project 
... teachers help prepare materials 
on the Mimeograph duplicator. 





Mothers in Uniform—getting auxil- 
iary motor corps started and hold- 
ing first-aid classes takes plenty of 
Mimeograph duplicated copies... 
and teachers help with the details. 





Block captain needs many copies of 
instructions to pass along to his 
unit wardens... and teachers help 
get them out quickly, economically 
on the Mimeograph duplicator. 











These days, almost every new Mimeograph 
duplicator goes straight to the armed forces 
and war industry. Like American business, 
American schools are making Mimeograph du- 
plicators last longer, Mimeograph stencil sheets 
and inks go farther—and still do all the extra 
work a school can do to help the war effort. 

Schools are taking an important part in 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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getting information to many people quickly— 
andhere, as with thearmed forces, Mimeograph 
duplicators are a vital link in the nation’s sys- 
tem of communications today. 


Conservation of hard-to-replace appliances 
—in school, home or office—is part of patri- 
otism. Conserve yours with care and regular 
service. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


, . <> 
Mimeograph duplicator r4 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S, Patent Office. 
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H. H. Diers 


H. H. Diers 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD NOAH WEBSTER 
The U.S. formally occupied Alaska, “Seward’s 1 9 4 y/ On Oct. 16, 1758, the compiler of Webster's 
Folly,” on Oct. 18, 1867—see story on page 5. 


Dictionary was born—see story on page 5. 
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Ready to Read? 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 


MANY factors contribute to a 


child’s readiness to read. How- 


ever, the primary teacher is concerned. 


largely with the attitudes, concepts, 
and abilities that can be influenced by 
school instruction. An adequate read- 
ing-readiness program will provide for 
the development of these concepts and 
abilities, which are essential if the child 
is to learn to read successfully. 
Objectives in a reading-readiness pro- 
gram are given below, together with 
suggestions for attaining them. 
A. A rich background of experience. 
Throughout the year the children 
should acquire meaningful concepts 
with which to interpret the symbols 
to be read, through social and con- 
struction activities, as: 
1. Making gingerbread boys. 
2. Entertaining the kindergarten 
at a Halloween party. 
3. Constructing a Mother Goose 
village. 
4. Giving a Mother Goose fair. 
§. Building and furnishing a play- 
» house. 
6. Organizing a rhythm band. 
7. Making health posters and food 
booklets; checking health charts. 
8. Keeping a weather chart. 
9. Planting flowers in a window 
box. 
10. Planting bulbs. 
11. Bringing pets to school. 
12. Feeding the birds; making a 
sugarplum tree for birds. 
13. Making and putting up a 
birdhouse in the schoolyard. 
14. Conducting a sale of Christ- 
mas toys. 
15. Making popcorn balls. 
16. Making a snow man. 
17. Watching tadpoles grow. 
18. Taking nature hikes; observ- 
ing and listing seasonal changes. 
19. Observing holidays. 
20. Making favors and simple 
toys for invalid children. 
21. Planning a May Day tea for 
mothers. 


22. Setting a hen. 

23. Attending a circus. 
24. Having a play circus. 
25 


Making and presenting a pup- 
show. 


ms 
a 
- 


Going on excursions: to gro- 
cery store, lumberyard, public li- 
brary, post office, fire station, 
farm, florist shop, airport, zoo. 

B. Ability to think problematically. 
The children should solve simple 

problems arising out of their experi- 

ences and their daily working and 
playing together, such as: 
1. What makes it rain? 
2. What happens to the tadpole’s 
tail? 

3. What made the rocks? 

C. A desire to learn to read. 

1. Having an attractive reading 
corner with a table, books opened 
to picture pages, and shelves from 
which to get other books. (See 
bibliography.) 
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2. Examining and enjoying these 
books. 
3. Learning a simple method of 
checking books in and out of the 
first-grade library. 
4. Visiting a public library dur- 
ing a story hour. 
§. Enjoying the experience of 
reading such items as: 
a) Captions: for original il- 
lustrations and for pictures in 
room. 
b) Lists: favorite stories and 
poems, a birthday chart, arti- 
cles needed for carrying out an 
activity. 
c) Signs and labels: names of 
owners printed on belongings; 
labels on objects in room; signs 
showing where tools are kept; 
signs suggesting what to do, as, 
Play in the Play Corner, Read 
a Good Book, Paint a Picture, 
Play in the Sand Table; di- 
rections for care of room; les- 
son assignments; duties; rules 
for library, safety, health, po- 
liteness. 
d) Records of activities. 
e) A morning greeting on the 
blackboard. 
f) Seatwork directions. [See the 
following page. ] 
6. Listening to stories told by the 
teacher during the story hour. 
(See bibliography. ) 
7. Listening to children review 
books brought from home or 
from the school library. These 
are left on the reading table for 
others in the class to examine. 
8. Making a booklet, “A Day in 
School,” illustrated with actual 
photographs of children. 


D. Ability to hold in mind a series 
of ideas. 


1. Retelling stories. 

2. Following oral directions for 

seatwork; such at, “Get out your 

scissors, crayons, and paste; and 

lay them on your desk.” 

3. Telling a story from a sequence 

of pictures. 

4. Adapting stories to movies. 

§. Playing games. 
a) Listen-do, involving two- 
step directions; such as, “Get a 
book from the table and bring 
it to me. Then tell what you 
did.” 
6) I Am Going on a Trip. 
(First player mentions one 
thing that he is going to take 
on a trip. Each succeeding 
player repeats all articles pre- 
viously mentioned, in order, 
and an additional one. A play- 
er who omits an article already 
named or does not follow the 
proper sequence is out of the 
game. ) 
c) Picture drawing. (Teacher 
shows simple picture, exposing 
it a short time. Children draw 
objects from memory.) 


E. Ability to use simple sentences 
freely and easily. 


1. Reporting experiences. 

2. Composing and dictating sto- 
ries and charts. 

3. Conversing freely when plan- 
ning activities. 

4. Telling and dramatizing simple 
rhymes and stories. 

5. Learning poems and songs. 

6. Telling and writing original 
stories and poems. 

7. Playing riddle game. (Child 
gives a three-sentence riddle, and 
others guess.) 


F. Clear and accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. 


1. Following the good example of 
the teacher. 

2. Noting specific speech difh- 
culties during conversation period. 
(Teacher works with each child 
individually. ) 

3. Practicing specific difficulties 
at home under the guidance of the 
parents. 

4. Imitating objects and animals 
that have clear-cut consonant 
sounds: train, airplane, wind, cow, 
lamb. 

5. Repeating rhymes and verses in 
unison. 

6. Giving choral readings. 

7. Doing speech exercises in uni- 
son, to develop proper breathing 
and tongue and lip facility. 

8. Saying tongue twisters rapidly. 


Challenge the interest of your 
pupils with varied experiences 
such as are suggested in this 
article, and soon you will find 
your beginners saying proudly, 


“Listen to me read!” 
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G. Developing an adequate speaking 
vocabulary. 


1. Having frequent preposition 
drills; such as, “Put the book on 
the table, in the desk, under the 
chair, over your head.” 

2. Hearing teacher use new words 
in discussing activities and in 
reading or telling stories. 

3. Playing the vocabulary-families 
game. (Think of words in rela- 
tion to activities; such as, articles 
in a grocery store, material from 
which clothes are made, animals 
on the farm. A child who can 
think of no word is out of the 
game, but he may re-enter at_ any 


’ time when he can give a word.) 
H. Knowledge of left and right, 
and that reading progresses in a left- 
to-right sequence. 


1. Following pointer with which 
teacher sweeps line of print when 
guiding chart reading. 

2. Counting objects arranged in 
rows, counting from left to right; 
later, counting closely spaced ob- 
jects silently with eyes. 

3. Following directions; such as, 
“Raise your right hand”; “The 
book is in the left drawer.” 

4. Playing singing game, “Looby- 
Loo.” 

§. Playing game; such as, “Touch 
your left foot with your right 
hand; touch your right ear with 
your left hand.” 

6. Doing seatwork involving left- 
to-right progression. [See the 
following page. | 


I. Muscular control and: motor co- 
ordination. 


1. Having many opportunities for 
drawing, pasting, and coloring. 
2. Cutting and coloring on a line. 
3. Writing and tracing names and 
words. 

4. Engaging in soap carving, pa- 
per cutting, finger painting, simple 
puppetry, modeling with clay. 


a sy 
$4. 
Ati 


What varied reading activities can result from con- 
tacts with nature? Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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§. Using large tools (hammers 
and saws) in construction. 
6. Building with blocks and play- 
ing with puzzles. 
7. Engaging in rhythmic play 
activities. 
8. Playing outdoor games that in- 
volve running, skipping, hopping, 
jumping. 

J. Personality factors. 
1. Performing room duties, each 
child being responsible for certain 
tasks, 
2. Making and keeping the room 
attractive. 
3. Keeping desks orderly. 
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Cross out the word 


in each line that does 
not belong there. 


see 
run 
jump 
dog 


fur 


play 


see 

rain 
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fun 


play 


since 
run 
jump 
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fur 


put 


Draw lines between 
letters and fiqures 
that are alike. 
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Can You Discipline? 


MERNA IRENE FLETCHER 


Formerly, Supervisor of Student Teachers of Social Studies, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Inability to discipline is a fre- 
quent cause of failure among 


beginning teachers. For them, 


and as a review for others, we 
offer this article on approved 
principles and practices for 


maintaining good order. 


i kes schoolroom of the present day 
is well disciplined by the use of 
methods far different from those em- 
ployed at the turn of the century. 
Today’s good disciplinarian does not 
depend on a strong will—or a stronger 
rod—to achieve an orderly, a well- 
conducted, and a cheerful classroom. 

The modern conception of discipline 
emphasizes self-direction, pupil respon- 
sibility, and obedience based on a desire 
to do right. It is more concerned with 
mental attitudes than with the out- 
ward show of compliance to authority. 
Securing good classroom order through 
pupil direction is hard for the inexpe- 
rienced teacher, for she has not yet 
learned to what extent and when she 
should supplement it with group opin- 
ion and teacher authority. 

The securing and maintaining of 
proper discipline involves several im- 
portant factors. In order to acquire 
control techniques, the new teacher 
needs to analyze these with her own 
situation in mind. It becomes her first 
responsibility to study the philosophy 
and practices of her school and com- 
munity and to organize her work ac- 
cordingly. 

For far too many parents and teach- 
ers, the philosophy of “spare the rod 
and spoil the child” still persists, 
though the rod has disappeared. Pre- 
ventive discipline, to be functional, 
must be based on experiences and ac- 
tivities that develop self-control. 

“Do,” not “don’t,” is your key. The 
suggestions listed here will help the 
beginner become a competent teacher. 


ROUTINE MATTERS 


Attend to the physical comfort of 
the pupils first: temperature, ventila- 
tion, lighting, seating. 

If possible, arrange seats so as to 
promote informal discussion. 

Be sure the classroom is attractive, 
neat, and orderly every day. 

Teach the children immediately the 
routine of the classroom. (Give in- 
structions for distributing materials, 
changing classes, and so on.) 

Make all lesson preparations before 
the last minute. Be thorough. Col- 
lect necessary materials beforehand. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


Obtain the attention of the entire 
class before beginning any lesson. 

Encourage the pupils to explain 
points to one another. 
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Encourage discussion that includes 


the whole class. 
Give only supplementary informa- 


tion, not the content prepared by the 


pupils. 

Use words and ideas within the com- 
prehension of the pupils; be sure all 
concepts are clear before going on. 

In the case of errors, explain the cor- 
rection to the whole class even though 
one pupil made the error. 

Word your questions so that they 
can be easily understood. 

Gear the difficulty of the work to 
the ability of the pupils. Allow for, 
and permit, individual variations. 
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Plan for a worth-while variety of 
activities in each class. This will help 
to prevent a lag in interest. 

Stick to the relevant. (Children 
love to “sidetrack” the teacher.) 

Avoid stereotyped teacher remarks 
after pupil recitations; such as, “All 
right” and “That’s right.” 

Introduce informal social discussion 
and activity as soon as the children are 
ready for it. 

Discuss functional discipline with 
your pupils as part of almost any social- 
studies class. Create group standards 
which the group will enforce. 

Introduce definite changes slowly and 
only after you prove your ability to 
teach under varying conditions. 


THE 


Speak in strong, convincing tones so 
that pupils recognize the importance of 
what is happening. 

Avoid talking too rapidly or too 
slowly. Either may give the impression 
of nervousness. 


TEACHER'S PERSONALITY 
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Avoid mannerisms of any kind. They 


always detract from the work at hand. 

Avoid sarcasm. 

Control your temper. Courtesy will 
win the group in the long run. 

Remember that praise, carefully and 
honestly bestowed, pays big dividends 
in better behavior and better work. 

Be genuine; you never fool a child. 

Cultivate and use your sense of 
humor. 

Be calm, dignified, and maintain at 
all times the poise that characterizes 
successful and efficient work. 

Be businesslike. The teacher’s exam- 
ple of “tending to business” quickly 
wins the respect of pupils. 

Be friendly with and interested 


all the children. This will help you 


to understand their personalities. 
Analyze your own personality weak- 
nesses and strive to develop your finer 
traits. 
Remember that unless you disqualify 
yourself, your children are eager for 
your friendship and sympathy. 
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Cy second grade approached the 
study of Indian life with charac- 
teristic alertness and enthusiasm. The 
teachers looked on, and wondered what 


turn this enterprise would take. The 
group was dramatically inclined, and 
certain members were outstandingly 
original. 

I. Background. 

It was early fall. Fields were filled 
with corn shocks and bright yellow 
pumpkins mellowing in the sun. We 
began with outdoor discussions and ex- 
cursions. Questions concerning corn, 
its origin and history, led us to think 
about the people who first lived here 
and about how this country looked in 
the early days of its settlement. 

II. Objectives. 

After some brief discussions, supple- 
mented with materials brought in by 
both children and teachers, we formu- 
lated a list of things that we wished 
to find out about Indians as our study 
progressed. Each of the children con- 
tributed one or more items. These top- 
ics were listed. 

A. Food. 

1. What kinds of meat Indians 
ate, 

2. What kinds of fruits and veg- 
etables they ate. 


B. Clothes. 


. What their clothes were made 


mh 


How they sewed their clothes. 
. How they made moccasins. 
How they made beads. 

. How they dyed feathers. 

a chief’s headdress was 


AmMAwWNO 


made. 
C. Shelter. 
1. How the Indians made tepees. 
2. How they cut poles. 
3. How they built wigwams. 
D. Transportation and recreation. 
1. How the Indians traveled. 
2. How they made trails. 
3. What games they played. 
4. How they learned to dance. 
E. Work. 
1. How the Indian mother pre- 
pared meat, baked bread, sewed. 
2. How the Indian father hunted. 
3. How he made his bows and 
arrows. 
4. How he made his canoe. 
F. Learning. 
1. Whether or not Indians went 
to school. 
2. How they wrote. 
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III. Activities (listed on charts). 
A. Things we want to make. 
. Indian costumes. 
A tepee. 
Beads. 
. Indian dolls. 
. Bows and arrows. 
Headdresses. 
A papoose’s cradle. 
A museum. 
. An Indian record book. 
B. Things we want to do. 
1. Dry fruit and pumpkins. 
2. Cook food as the Indians did. 
3. Write an Indian play. 
4. Practice the play. 
5. Give the play for mothers and 
other grades. 

So many activities presented them- 
selves that the group was organized 
into committees. Each committee was 
to finish its particular job before be- 
ginning another. Everyone, however, 
including the teacher and some boys 
from the fourth grade, helped in put- 
ting up the tepee. 

Each child made an Indian costume, 
unless he already had one. Our ma- 
terials were burlap sacking and old 
sheets dyed dark brown. The cos- 
tumes were fringed and decorated to 
please the owner. 

The tepee covering (washed burlap 
sacks) was painted indoors, and the 
poles for it were contributed by chil- 
dren from other grades. 

We had many colored wooden beads 
on hand, enough for one string for 
each child. A few children made and 
painted clay beads. Our attempt to 
make starch-and-salt beads was not 
very successful. 

Only a few girls made and dressed 
Indian dolls. Six boys made bows and 
arrows. Many children brought feath- 
ers, which we dyed, and every child 
made a satisfactory headdress. 

One boy contributed an original idea 
for the headband which held the feath- 
ers. He cut a narrow strip of  cor- 
rugated cardboard and stuck feathers 
in the openings. The group eagerly 
adopted this idea, and improved upon 
it by painting Indian designs in bright 
colors on the band. 

The father of one of the girls made 
a papoose cradle. The girls dressed one 
of the Indian dolls for the papoose. 

Our museum was a bookcase con- 
taining a varied collection of Indian 
relics and other articles. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DEBBIE SHAW 


Teaching Supervisor, First Grade, Laboratory School, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


The study of Indian life is an established part of the 


Have you investigated all 


its possibilities? With a little stimulation and guid- 


Children in the 


primary grades become so absorbed in Indian lore 


that they actually think of themselves as Indians. 


Each day after our work period, we 
met for a group discussion and general 
checkup. At this time we wrote fac- 
tual stories about our discoveries for 
our Indian record book. All of the 
stories were mimeographed, and copies 
of each child’s stories were given to 
him for his own Indian booklet. The 
stories contained information about 
most of the topics that were listed on 
the chart. In addition, there were nu- 
merous original imaginative stories, 
some poems, a few riddles, and many 
illustrations. 

From our reading, we learned that 
one of the tasks of the Indian mother 
was to dry apples and pumpkins. We 
cut up apples and pumpkins, strung 
them, and hung them up to dry on 
the low branches of a tree on the play- 
ground. Later, we cooked and ate the 
apples. None of us liked the dried 
pumpkin. 

The boys collected large flat stones 
to be used for pounding corn. They 
had another use also. When they were 
heated, the girls baked johnnycake on 
them. A hole was dug in the bank 
near our tepee for baking bread, and 
another hole in front of the tepee, lined 
with a skin, was used to cook meat. 

Other grades became so interested in 
our work that they not only helped 
erect the tepee, but also brought relics 
for our museum. 

At a class meeting one day, it was 
suggested that we ought to acknowl- 
edge this friendliness and co-operation. 
Three good suggestions as to how this 
might be done were offered by the pu- 
pils. (1) We could invite all the 
grades to visit our room and see our 
Indian museum collection. (2) We 
could finish our Indian record book 
and allow each grade to keep it one 
week. (3) We could make up a play 
about Indians and how they lived, and 
give it for the grades and later for the 
mothers. 

The final decision was made in favor 
of the play. Since this was the last 
week of October, and we had started 
many of our costumes and other ac- 
cessories, we planned to produce the 
play just before Thanksgiving. 

The play was based upon our newly 
acquired knowledge of Indian life. The 
acts that we wished to include were 
discussed and an outline was made. 
Characters were listed, and then came 
the fun of choosing Indian names. 


The plan as it was worked out pro- 
vided for the practice of one act many 
times, changing characters with each 
practice. Then, by group approval, 
the child best suited for the part was 
chosen. The play was to include every 
child; therefore it was only a question 
of which part was most suitable for 
him. 

We held to the original theme 
throughout the change of characters, 
but each player interpreted his part in 
his own way. As a consequence, there 
were no set lines to memorize, and no 
one had stage fright. During the last 
week of practice, any child could have 
taken almost any part in the play with 
confidence and ease. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PLAY 


The scene takes place before the tepee. 
Morning Star is working on Big Eagle's 
(her father’s) war jacket. White Cloud 
is pounding corn. Bright Eyes and Away- 
She-Goes are gathering sticks for a fire, 
preparatory to cooking the game killed by 
Big Eagle. Little Raindrop, the papoose, 
is in her cradle that hangs on the lower 
limb of a tree. 

The girls’ conversation is about the ex- 
pected return of Big Eagle, Little Crow, 
and Red Feather. They sing to Little 
Raindrop the song, “Rock-a-by,” found 
in Second Year Music, by Hollis Dann 
(American Book Co.). 

Soon Big Eagle’s war whoop is heard, 
which success in the hunt. 
Everyone is excited. 

Big Eagle, Red Feather, and Little Crow 
arrive, bringing a deer. (The deer was 
made of burlap sacks stuffed with paper.) 

After much exclaiming over the fine 
deer, Big Eagle says, “We must have a 
feast and invite all the other Indians.” 
Red Feather and Little Crow are delighted 
to invite them. Smoky Day, the great 
storyteller, is invited to come and tell 
stories. 

The Indian guests arrive. A dance is 
done around the deer in front of the te- 
pee. Then there is conversation about 
who killed the deer and how. 

Smoky Day arrives and tells stories. 
While the Indians are listening, some 
white people appear. (These are Miles 
Standish and any number of Pilgrim men 
and women.) 

Miles Standish says that he has come to 
thank the Indians for teaching the white 
men to hunt wild game and to plant corn. 
He says that they have food now and are 
happy. 

Big Eagle replies that he is glad. Miles 
Standish explains the plan for a Thanks- 
giving Day, and invites the Indians to 
come to the dinner. 

Big Eagle turns to Smoky Day and the 
other Indians, and asks them what they 
want to do. 

Smoky Day says, “Let us go! I can tell 
stories another time.” 

All the Indians agree, and they suggest 
taking the deer with them for the feast. 

The Pilgrim mothers tell about the 
pumpkin pie and wild turkey that they 
will serve. 

All rise to follow Miles Standish. As 
they go, they shout, “Hurrah for Thanks- 
giving Day!” 


announces 


IV. Outcomes, 
This unit considered mainly the 
food, clothing, and shelter of the In- 
dians, with some emphasis on trans- 
portation and recreation. The results 
which we realized are given below. 
A. Food. 
1. The children learned that the 
Indians had to work for their 
food. They lived mainly on fish 
that they caught and game that 
they killed. 
2. They discussed the 


meat diet 


Indians’ 
(Continued on page 56) 
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“What can we do that is new 
and exciting this year? How can 
we stimulate the children to great- 
er interest and motivate activity in 
the classroom?” These oft-repeated 
problems were before us just as 
they are now before hundreds of 
other schools all over the country. 

One goal was already scheduled 
for spring—our annual exhibit. It 
had always been the usual thing, 
with the year’s work arranged on 
display. But the parents never 
saw a complete review with their 
own children at work. 

Then, “Why not keep a picture 
record of activities? Why not have 
the parents see their children do- 
ing, as well as see the finished 
products?” suggested a teacher. 

“But,” protested another, “we've 
posted pictures before. What’s 
new about that?” 

The first teacher explained. We 
would photograph the children in 
full color on special film for that 
purpose. This could be projected 
on a screen, thus giving the entire 
audience a review of the year’s 





work, and at the same time show- 
ing the pupils at work and play. 

Here was an idea! It met with 
instant and unanimous approval, 
and soon other suggestions were 
integrated. Here is our plan: 

1. Pictures of all important ac- 
tivities throughout the year were 
to be taken. 

2. Every school subject was to 
be represented. 

3. We would photograph every 
child in the school, either alone 
or in a group. 

4. These school pictures were to 
be different from the usual. They 
were to please the parents, and 
would show the children’s faces. 

5. The pictures would be taken 
when they did not interfere with 
schoolwork. 

6. Every extracurricular activ- 
ity would be included (fire drill, 
dental examination, clubs, pro- 
grams, and so on). 

Slides, especially in 
many possibilities in 
schoolwork, and also 


color, open 
motivating 
in keeping 


parents and educators informed. 





Something New in Exhibits! 
ACTION PICTURES OF YOUR SCHOOL 


ESTHER G. SAMET and MARGARET JOHANSSON 


Teacher, Sixth Grade 


Teacher, Fourth Grade 


Bergen Boulevard School, Ridgefield, New Jersey 


NILS A. JOHANSSON, Photographer 


HE is an experiment well worth 
trying. And here are some of 
the problems we encountered and the 
successful results that were achieved. 


Our TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Our plan was to project slides on a 
screen for our annual spring exhibit, 
with every child in the school repre- 
sented in our review of the year’s work 
and activities. Since the project was 
to be in color, we decided to use a 
camera that would take 35 mm. nat- 
ural-color film, to be mounted in a 
slide frame 2” x 2” square. This par- 
ticular film is really a triple-purpose 
one, for you not only have a full- 
color transparency for projection, but 
you also have a film from which neg- 
atives can be made for both colored 
and black-and-white prints. 

The film we used is manufactured 
in two types. One is balanced for use 
in artificial light and the other is for 
use in daylight (although each may be 
adapted for work in opposite cases by 
use of a filter). We selected the film 
that was balanced for daylight. 

Most of the pictures were to be taken 
indoors, so the big question that con- 
fronted us was light—how to get 
enough of it, and how to balance cor- 
rectly the source of light so as to avoid 
heavy shadows. Such problems can be 
very distracting in this type of work, 
when one is trying to make the parent 
viewing the projected slides feel that 
he is seeing his own child actually at 
work in school. The light source must 
be correctly balanced to give a sense 
of reality. 
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A big problem we had to solve was 
the selection of a type of electric light 
to supplement daylight. The artificial 
light we used had to be of a daylight 
quality, that is, it had to match the 
daylight as to color temperature. If 
we had used just the ordinary lights 
specifically manufactured for use in 
indoor filming, those that are excep- 
tionally “white,” our finished product 
would have had a decidedly reddish 
cast. To overcome this we used a 
blue glass light which reproduces the 
daylight quality. 

We carefully planned the pictures 
we would take so as to have some 
showing large groups and large sec- 
tions of the classroom, some medium 
close-ups, and, finally, real close-ups. 

The taking of large groups in poorly 
lighted rooms proved to be the biggest 
problem with our color photographs. 
We did not have huge, expensive, pro- 
fessional lights, but instead, using the 
blue glass lights, we had three of the 
brighter, longer-lasting bulbs in re- 
flectors, and one of the shorter-necked 
bulbs in a lamp, usually hand-held. 

The medium close-ups were much 
easier to take than the large groups, 
as the lights could be moved nearer to 
the subject; then we could shorten the 
exposure and also “stop down” the 
lens, thus giving greater depth of focus. 

The real close-ups were the simplest 
to take. We worked hard, however, to 
obtain pleasing facial expressions as 
the children were more self-conscious 
when closer to the camera. 

Needless to say, the close-ups satis- 
fied our audience most, because parents 








Any parent enjoys most of all seeing a close-up of his 


own child. 


These children are having a color lesson. 





Around a class-made microphone is staged the 


setting for a history quiz (above). 


A circus unit 


is made more real by a model exhibit (below). 
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invariably looked for their own child, 
and when they saw a life-size picture 
of him at work in school—well! 


Our RESULTS 


Of what value was our picture proj- 
ect besides entertainment? We found 
answers to this question without end. 

First, the pictures were a motivation 
for the entire school. From autumn 
until spring, both pupils and teachers 
wore an air of excitement and expec- 
tation. 

Second, it enlightened the parents 
beyond words. For weeks after our 
slide exhibit we heard remarks like: 
“No wonder Ted is in such a hurry to 
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get to school”; or, “Those pictures 
showed us that the modern school still 
teaches the subjects we learned in our 
schooldays, plus a great deal more in 
science, but presents the work in a 
very much more interesting way.” 
These parents are so busy commuting 
and working that they had had little 
idea of what school is like today. In 
this way, they received their first 
glimpse of modern education. 

Third, it helped both teachers and 
pupils in planning units of work in 
advance, and with eagerness rather than 
hesitation. The children would say, 
“What can we do with this science les- 
son that would (Continued on page 62) 
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I. Approaches. 
A. Our approach—a discussion pre- 
paring the children for the first fire 
drill at school. 
B. Other possible approaches. 

1. For early elementary children, 
a) A study of the school. 

b) Reading about fire engines 
in their readers. 

2. For later elementary children. 
a) A discussion of the agencies 
in the community that con- 
tribute to our well-being. 

b) A discussion of the agencies 
in the community that are tax- 
supported. 
II. How the first phase of the unit 
proceeded, 
This study started the first semester. 
The entire group participated. 
A. In preparing the children for the 
first fire drill, the following prob- 
lems were discussed. 

1. Why do we have fire drills in 

school? 

2. What things should we remem- 

ber when there is a fire drill? 

3. Which door do we usually go 

out and why? 

4. Where do we go when we get 

outside? 

5. Why should we keep from 

talking while we are outdoors? 

6. Why do the teachers count the 

children in their groups? 

7. Why do the teachers wait for 

the gong to ring before they take 

you back into the building? 

B. After the discussion, the children 
were taken outdoors just as though 
the fire gong had rung. When they 
returned, the discussion was sum- 
marized into a chart lesson. 

C. The next day the discussion cen- 
tered around the things our school 
does to help prevent fires. The chil- 
dren were asked whether they knew 
what a fire extinguisher looked like. 
Some were not sure. They were then 
shown a picture. It was decided to 
take a tour through the halls the 
next day to see what the school had 
done in preparation for fighting any 
fire that might arise, 


D. Before starting out, the children 
discussed the behavior necessary on 
a tour of this kind, 

E. After the tour, the children as- 
sisted the teacher in listing their ob- 
servations, which were as follows: 

1. Fire extinguishers. 

2. Hose in glass cases in halls. 

3. Fire-alarm boxes in halls. 

4. Fire glass in the doors. 

F. A committee was selected to 
count the fire extinguishers in the 
building and report to the group. 

G. The children were told to bring 
to the discussion the next day any 
questions about the things they saw. 
H. At the end of the next discus- 
sion period, the following questions 
had been listed to ask the custodian. 

1, What is in a fire extinguisher? 

2. How much does each one hold? 

3. How do you fill them? 

4. How do you use them? 

5. How do you get a fire extin- 

guisher off the wall? 

6. Why do you turn it upside 

down? 

7. Why is the hose kept in a glass 

case? 

8. Where is the fire gong? 

9. How do you ring it? 

10. Why are the fire-alarm boxes 

in the hall? 

11. When are they used? 

I. It was agreed to have the children 
who suggested the questions, ask 
them of the custodian the next day. 
J. The children helped the teacher 
compose a note asking him what 
time in the morning it would be 
convenient for him to meet in the 
hall with the children. 

K. In preparing for this conference, 
the following suggestions were made. 

1. Remember your question. 

2. Look at the one who is talking. 
L. The children drew pictures illus- 
trating the information they gained. 
They prepared oral stories for their 
— Some of the children who 

ad learned to write, wanted to 

write explanatory sentences about 
their pictures. They were assisted in 
this by the student teachers, 


This unit was worked out with first-graders, but the experiences 


incorporated in it were of such a nature that the assisting 


student teachers who were to have charge of rural schools later 


could adapt the material to the needs of their future pupils. 









school (above). 
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The first grade called on the principal to ask 
him what to do in case of a fire in the 
The custodian answered 
questions about fire extinguishers (right). 








A Unit on Fire Prevention 


MARY R. MARTIN 


Supervisor, First and Second Grades, 
Lincoln Consolidated Training School, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


M. The children called on the prin- 
cipal and asked him what 
should do if there should be a fire. 

III. The second phase of the unit. 

A. After the second semester start- 
ed, and the new student teachers 
arrived, the children reviewed for 
them the things they had learned. 
A discussion followed about what is 
done in their homes to prevent fires, 
how people all help in the country 
when there is a fire, how the people 
who live in a town or city can call 
the fire department, and what peo- 
ple did a long time ago when there 
were no fire departments. It was 
suggested to the children that, since 
we had four student teachers, we 
divide our study into four topics. 

1. The fire department in our 

community. 

2. How we can prevent fires in 

our homes. 

3. How people fought fires be- 

fore there was a fire department. 

4. The prevention of fires other 

than those at home. 
B. Each child selected the topic in 
which he was most interested. It 
was agreed that each group, upon 
the completion of their study, would 
share their information. 

IV. How the first topic was developed. 
A. During a discussion period the 
following questions were asked to 
stimulate and direct the children’s 
thinking. 

1. Have you ever seen a city fire 
department put out a fire? 
2. What do the firemen do? 
3. What equipment do they use 
to help them? 
4. Have you seen a fire engine 
close by? Why is it red? 
5. Have you ever been in a fire 
station? 
6. What does the fire station look 
like on the outside? 
7. What do the firemen do at the 
fire station? 
8. What do all the people who 
drive cars do when a fire truck 
comes down the street? 
9. If we are going to study about 
a fire station, what things would 
you like to find out? 
B. The children were asked to bring 
to class the next day questions about 


the fire station and the activities of 
the fire department. 
C. A committee was chosen to find 
all the books about the fire depart- 
ment, firemen, and fire trucks, and 
place them on a shelf in the room 
library. 
D. A bulletin-board committee was 
to arrange the pictures brought in 
by the children and the teacher. 
E. The following day the children 
brought their questions to the dis- 
cussion class, These problems were 
placed on a chart by the teacher. 
F. Answers were secured through 
information told by the teacher, in- 
formation read by the teacher, and 
from the children’s own observation. 
1. This information was recorded 
by the children in pictures. 
2. Some of the children prepared 
oral stories for their pictures, 
while others wanted the teacher 
to write the stories about their 
pictures as they dictated them. 
3. The children who had mas- 
tered the art of writing then cop- 
ied their stories from the teacher's 
copy. (None of these was more 
than four sentences in length.) 
G. When all the important ques- 
tions had been answered, the chil- 
dren summarized their material and 
planned to share their information 
with the others. (See culminating 
activities. ) 
V. How the unit continued. 
A. Topics led by the other student 
teachers were similarly developed. 
B. After the first group had shared 
their information with the rest of 
the groups, a visit to the fire de- 
partment was planned. The purpose 
of this trip was to give the children 
the experience of visiting a fire de- 
partment and also to check on in- 
formation they had gained. 
C. It was necessary first to secure 
permission to take the trip. 
1. Form permission blanks were 
filled out and presented to the 
principal. 
2. Requests for permission were 
sent home to parents. 
3. Before going to the station, we 
called on the fire chief to deter- 
mine the most suitable time for 
the children to visit. We also sent 
the children’s list of questions. 
D. We decided to reread the chart 
we had made entitled “Things to 
Remember When Going Places.” 
E. When the children returned to 
the school, they discussed their trip. 
It was decided to list on the black- 
board the things they had seen, 
and the next day to paint a fricze 
on wrapping paper showing these 
things. Some of the objects which 
they pictured are listed below. 
1. Fire-station building, 1898. 
2. Fire-station doors. 
3. Fire trucks in station, 
4. Fire hose. 
5. Smoke mask. 
6. Jacks, shovels, pitchforks, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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The Venturesome Goblins 


Mabel S. Harmer 


To read aloud or to tell at a Hal- 
loween party or program, or to 
delight your pupils on Friday 
afternoon, use this goblin tale. 


ILLY and Kip were such small 

goblins that they could sit com- 
fortably on the Witch’s footstool. 
That was very convenient, because the 
Witch herself sat upon the only chair 
in the house. Once in a while she 
would get up to stir the brew (a 
proper Witch is always making brew, 
you know). 

“Now what is it you want?” she 
asked, as she stood over the steaming 
kettle. 

Gilly and Kip looked at each other 
with their big goblin eyes, each wait- 
ing for the other to speak first. At 
last, Gilly, who was half an inch taller 
and therefore took more responsibility, 
said, “Dear, kind Witch, we have a 
favor to ask.” Then he nudged Kip 
to go on from there. 

Kip swallowed hard and said, “We 
know that it is asking a great deal, 
but could we borrow your second-best 
broom? We would like to take a long 
trip and see all the Halloween sights, 
but our legs are so short—” 

“That we can get scarcely anywhere 
at all in one night,” finished Gilly, 
quite out of breath. 

They held their breath while the 
Witch got up slowly and went over to 
the corner where her second-best broom 
stood. She looked it up and down and 
round and round. 

“It’s still a very good broom,” she 
said doubtfully. “I shouldn't want 
anything to happen to it.” 

“Oh, we'd be very careful,” said 
Gilly and Kip together. 

The Witch smiled—a wide smile that 
showed her two great teeth and rather 
frightened the little goblins. “Very 
well,” She said, “you may take my 
second-best broom; but mind that you 
don’t break the straws or get tangled 
up in any cobwebs.” 
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“Oh, thank you!” they cried to- 
gether, and the minute they had the 
broom they whisked outside before 
the Witch could change her mind. 

Gilly and Kip had never been flying 
before, and for a while they had all 
they could do to cling to the broom 
handle. Gradually they became used 
to broom riding, however, and felt 
free to look about. When they saw a 
large farm, they decided to land. 

The barn was very dark and quiet, 
so they merely peered in the door and 
crept around to the yard. There the 
two goblins clung to each other in 
fright. A long row of queer white 
shapes flapped toward them in a ter- 
rifying fashion. Some were thin and 
flat; others had arms and legs that 
would billow toward them and then 
go back again. 

Gilly and Kip shivered and shook, 
and their goblin eyes grew very wide. 
Then, something white and long al- 
most touched them, and they turned 
and ran back after their broom. 

When they had risen high above the 
farm and were well away from the 
white forms, Gilly asked in a scared 
little voice, “What do you suppose 
those awful things were?” 

“I don’t know, and Ill never go 
back to find out,” Kip answered. 

When they came to a forest, Gilly 
insisted upon landing, because every- 
one knows that a forest is the spookiest 
place imaginable, and that only a very 
brave goblin would dare to go in one 
after dark. They landed the broom 
carefully. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun if we could see 
just one spook?” whispered Kip. 

“Who” called a voice above them, 
and the two little goblins jumped a 
full foot into the air. 

When they had gathered up enough 
courage to look around, they saw a 
bird in the nearest tree. It had round, 
bright eyes and stared at them. 

“Maybe that bird belongs to a 
spook,” said Gilly. 

Again, from above them, a voice 


asked, “Who?” 


(Continued on page 56) 





Terry Does His Bit 


Kay Clark 


Pupils may have misconceptions 
of their part in the war. Bring 
out through this story that per- 
forming one’s duty faithfully 
is a patriot’s greatest service. 


ERRY was not happy. He scuffed 

along, hands in pockets, head 
down, a picture of dejection. He knew 
that Uncle Jim would be waiting for 
him at the end of the dock, bur still 
he did not hurry. Helping Uncle Jim 
with his fish nets and lobster pots was 
a fine job, but it kept him from col- 
lecting scrap material for the govern- 
ment drive with the rest of the boys. 
Terry felt left out of it all as he 
shuffled his feet in the sandy road that 
led to the docks. 

Uncle Jim had loaded the boat and 
was examining his motor while he 
waited. The fisherman knew there 
was something wrong as soon as he 
saw Terry's face. Perhaps the boy had 
had trouble at school. 

Terry untied the boat and took his 
usual place on the faded blue cushion. 
Uncle Jim started his outboard motor, 
and they putt-putted out of the har- 
bor. It was a beautiful fall afternoon. 
Tiny whitecaps feathered the top of 
each wave, and sea gulls circled and 
screamed above them, but Terry never 
looked up. He kept whittling away at 
wooden plugs to fit into the claws of 
the lobsters. 

Ahead of them, near a rocky island, 
a buoy flashed in the sun. Uncle Jim 
shut off the motor and slid up beside 
the buoy, grabbing it as they swished 
by. 

“What’s the matter, Terry?” he 
asked finally, as he began to pull 
lengths of rope into the boat. 

“Nothing. Guess I’m just tired,” 
answered the boy, watching the lob- 
ster pot come over the side. 

“I guess youre tired of working 
for me. Isn't that it?” asked Uncle 
Jim, carefully measuring a lobster. 

“No,” said Terry slowly, “but all 
the other fellows are doing something 
to help our war production, and I'm 
not. They have collected papers, alu- 
minum, and rubber. Now they're go- 
ing to load scrap tin, and I'm just 
riding in a boat.” 

Uncle Jim jabbed a whitefish on the 
bait stick, closed the door of the lob- 
ster pot just emptied, and lowered it 
into the water. Terry picked up the 
lobsters from the bottom of the boat, 
and holding them between his knees, 
plugged each snapping claw. 


Instead of starting the motor and 
going on, Uncle Jim sculled the boat 
away from the rocks. 

Terry looked up from his work, in 
surprise. “What’s the matter? Aren’t 
you going to pull the rest of the pots?” 

“In just a minute, but I’ve got to 
set you right first, and I can’t yell 
above the noise of the motor,” the 
older man declared. “Terry, you say 
you're not helping in war work when 
you go out with me. Who comes to 
the big fish boat at the dock and buys 
most of the fish, clams, and lobsters 
that we catch? Answer me, Terry.” 

“Why, the people who work in the 
factory on the shore road,” answered 
the boy, still puzzled. 

“That factory turns out equipment 
for the United States Navy,” contin- 
ued the fisherman. “We—~you and I, 
Terry—furnish healthful food for all 
those workers. You spend every spare 
minute out of school helping to get 
food for those people. If you're not 
working for your country, who is?” 

A grin spread over Terry’s tanned 
face. “I never thought of it that way 
before,” he said happily. 

“There’s another thing, my boy,” 
added Uncle Jim. “A federal agent 
stopped at my house last night and 
asked me to report any strange boats, 
or any suspicious-looking people loiter- 
ing on the docks. We know everybody 
around here, Terry, so it is up to us to 
keep our eyes open.” 

“You bet we will,” was all Terry 
could say; but as the small gray boat 
headed into the waves, his eyes were 
shining and his head was high again. 
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Candlemaking Day 


Jean Pennock Allen and Revah Summersgill 


This glimpse into Quaker home 
life of early days will help your 
pupils to appreciate the many 
advantages they enjoy today. 


LEASE hold these for me while I 
twist them, Towny,” Martha said 
to her little brother, Townsend, as she 
laid out the wicks on the bench by 
the kitchen door. From there, she 
could get the first glimpse of Betsey 
Bailey and her mother as they drove up 
the lane. Towny’s fat little fists 
clenched the cotton, and Martha deftly 
twisted a wick and hung it on a rod. 
Today was candlemaking day at the 
Pennell farmhouse. Mrs. Pennell and 
her neighbor, Mrs. Bailey, with their 
children’s help, planned to make their 
winter's supply of candles. 

Martha was so busy that she did 
not see the horse-drawn carriage until 
she heard its creaking springs as it 
bounced over the ruts of the lane. 
Then she and Towny dropped their 
work and ran to welcome their guests. 
Martha curtsied politely to Mrs. Bailey, 
and sent Towny for Mother. 

“Betsey,” Martha said, “I am glad 
thee came. Did thee get my birthday 
letter?” 

“Yes,” Betsey answered, “and thank 
thee for the hemstitched kerchief. I 
wore it to Friends’ Meeting last First 
Day. Lydia Walter said it was very 
well done, and she is a fine seam- 
stress.” 

The girls busily made the wicks as 
they chatted. Their mothers were in 
the kitchen rendering the drippings 
they had saved for candles. 

A shot was heard in the distance. 

“I wonder whether that is James 
Green shooting wild pigeons again. A 
great flock of them nested in our 
woods last night,” Betsey said, “and he 
has been out shooting at them.” 

“Are the wicks finished?” Betsey’s 
mother called from the kitchen. “The 
tallow is nearly ready.” 

The girls’ fingers flew. 
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Betsey glanced up at an iron gong 
that hung from a limb of a big walnut 
tree. “Martha, I wish I could strike 
that gong,” she said. “I like to hear it.” 

“Mother would not want us to,” 
Martha replied. “We ring it only for 
meals and if we should need the men 
to come in from the fields. Mother 
says if we struck it just any time at 
all, they might pay no attention to it 
when we needed them badly.” 

Martha’s mother called to her to 
bring more wood, and soon the fire 
was roaring in the big stove. Then 
Mrs. Bailey began to pour the tallow 
into the pewter molds. Some of it ran 
over the sides of the kettle, and sud- 
denly there was a blaze of fire. 

Mrs. Pennell snatched a braided rug 
from the floor, and Mrs. Bailey took a 
heavy towel from a rack. Both began 
smothering the flame. 

Almost at once, a loud clanging 
sounded outside. Martha knew that 
Betsey was ringing the gong. She 
knew, too, that Mother would not like 
having the men called in from their 
work. The women could put out the 
fire themselves. But it was too late to 
say anything now. 

Soon Father and the boys were 
hurrying down the path in answer to 
the summons of the gong. They were 
glad to find that the fire had been put 
out. 

Mrs. Bailey was admonishing Betsey 
at one side of the room. “Thee should 
not have rung the gong,” she said. 

“Never mind,” urged Mrs. Pennell. 
“There really was danger for a time, 
and I am sure, Betsey, thee has learned 
that the gong should not be rung ex- 
cept for a real cause.” 

Then everyone helped clean up the 
charred cloth. Most of the tallow was 
saved, so there would be enough to 
make long rows of candles to use when 
the early winter darkness should fall. 

The boys brought apples from the 
storeroom, and Father fetched a crock 
of fresh buttermilk from the spring- 
house. Then they all rested and talked 
a while before going back to work. 


Columbus Otf Stage 


Helen Oliphant Bates 


Have you any pupils who feel 
that personal handicaps pre- 
vent their participation in class 
activities? Let this story help 
in changing that attituce. 


p= was hurrying to the library 
when he heard Jim call to him, 
“Hi, Shorty. Where are you going?” 

“To get a book about Columbus,” 
Paul answered, stopping for Jim to 
catch up with him. “Won’t it be fun 
to dramatize his life in school? I wish 
I could be Columbus. Id like to take 
the part of such a brave man.” 

Jim surveyed Paul with an amused 
grin. “You won't get the lead, 
Shorty. Columbus was big and fair, 
like Frank Elliot. Why, you are so 
tanned that your face is the color of 
those oak leaves. You are the last boy 
in school that Miss Hunter would 
choose for Columbus.” 

“Well, I'm going to learn all I can 
about him, anyway,” said Paul. 

“What’s the use of doing that? The 
teacher didn’t give us any homework. 
Come and play football instead.” 

Paul hesitated, for he had so small a 
chance of being chosen to play the 
part. 

“No, I guess I won’t go with you, 
Jim,” Paul said finally. “Miss Hunter 
said that one reason why Columbus 
succeeded was that he did more than 
people expected him to do. I want to 
be like Columbus, so I’m going to do 
some extra work, too.” And with that 
he turned toward the library. 

On his way home, with a good bi- 
ography of Columbus under his arm, 


first trip, Columbus had been such an 
earnest student that he knew more 
than his experienced shipmates. 

Paul was hopeful. Perhaps he could 
learn a lot about the way Columbus 
talked and acted, so that if he should 
have a chance for the part, it would 
offset Frank’s appearance and his rec- 
ord for successful performances. At 
least it would be worth trying. 

Jumping up enthusiastically, he be- 
gan to walk about the room in the 
way he thought Columbus might have 
done. From a drawer in the buffet, he 
took a knife and fork. Pretending 
they were a navigator’s instrument for 
finding the position of a ship, he 
imagined himself trying to locate his 
vessel’s position on the ocean. 

Dropping into a chair again, he 
continued to read about the interest 
that Columbus had in science and 
geography, and his ability to draw 
maps expertly. 

Laying the book down excitedly, he 
began to hunt for pencil, ruler, cray- 
ons, and paper. He could draft a map, 
just the way Columbus used to do, to 
show that he really knew the great 
admiral’s personality. He started to 
work, and after supper, he remained at 
the task until bedtime. 

Next day, Paul advanced proud- 
ly toward Miss Hunter. “Columbus 
liked to draw maps,” he asserted, hand- 
ing her his work, “so I have made one, 
too. It shows the route he traveled on 
the journey to America. And I found 
pictures of the ‘Santa Maria,’ the 
‘Pinta,’ and the ‘Nifia.” Maybe you 
can use them.” 

“Why, yes, thank you, Paul. These 
will add to our Columbus entertain- 
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Paul met Nancy Dunn, the class pres- 
ident. 

“Hello, Nancy,” he said. 

“Hello,” she replied, as she glanced at 
the title of his book. “I’ve been read- 
ing about Columbus, too. I believe he 
must have looked something like 
Frank Elliot. Frank’s been in lots of 
plays. I think he should have the part 
of Columbus, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess he should,” Paul said. 

At home, reading his book, Paul 
came to the part telling that on his 


ment,” Miss Hunter replied, placing 
the sketches on display for the class to 
see, 
Soon Miss Hunter began to assign 
the parts for the play. Paul leaned 
forward while she named pupils to 
play the roles of Queen Isabella, King 
Ferdinand, Spanish lords and _ ladies, 
a herald, sailors; but he didn’t hear 
his own name given. Wouldn’t he be 
in the play at all? Paul sank back in 
his seat. He started to dream of an- 
chors, sails, and (Continued on page 59) 
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“Indian Sun Priest’ . . Frank E. Schoonover 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Presenting the Picture 


October is the month when we all wish we 
were Indians, so that we could spend every day 
out of doors. The clear, crisp weather makes 
us feel that we too could walk for miles, just 
as the Indians used to. People from all over 
the world tell us that nowhere else is autumn 
so beautiful as in North America. It is as ex- 
clusively American as Indians are. 

The Indians lived a very simple life. Today, 
we are trying to live more simply. Many of us 
walk instead of riding in automobiles. We do 


not sleep in tepees, though it would be fun. 
We include in our diet some of the simple, 
healthful foods which the Indians ate—fish, 
fruits, and whole-grain cereals. On some cool 
October day the class might build a fire to 
broil fish and bake corn pone. 

No wonder Indians decorated their tepees 
and blankets and pottery with symbols repre- 
senting the thunder and lightning, the sun, and 
the falling rain. Those things were very im- 
portant to them, as they are to farmers today. 





@ HOW kind the sun priest is to let 

us enter his tepee and watch him 
paint! In addition to his skill in art, 
a sun priest performs ceremonies and 
practices charms for members of his 
tribe. Perhaps last night he dreamed 
of the great thunderbird, and today he 
is painting it on this skin stretched so 
tightly over the ground. 

Animal skins seem to invite colorful 
That is why the Plains 
Indians developed this form of art so 
well. They had an abundance of skins, 
because they were buffalo hunters. 


decorations. 


Our sun priest is a Blackfoot. The 
home of his tribe is in Idaho and Mon- 
tana. In this picture we see him mak- 
ing a sacred painting. First he drew 
the mighty thunderbird, which, ac- 
cording to Indian belief, caused thun- 
der by flapping its wings, and lightning 
by opening and closing its eyes. Some 
Indian legends tell us that the thunder- 
bird is the soul of a god. Painting the 
thunderbird’s strong heart must have 
a religious significance, for this sym- 
bolic painting is like a prayer to the 
Great Spirit. 

Now the sun priest is painting the 
sun in glorious reds and yellows. It 
is painted boldly, with free, flowing 
lines. He made the paints himself, 
from bark, roots, or berries, or else 
colored earth, mixed with water. 

Mr. Schoonover has placed the sun 
priest and the skin so that you will 
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see them first. They fill the central 
part of the picture, because they are 
the important things in it. 

The curve of the Indian’s back and 
the position of his head lead our eyes to 
what he is painting. The curves of this 
design repeat the curve of his body. 
The skin is light-colored and the Indian 
is much darker, so each attracts atten- 
tion to the other. 

The artist has drawn the Indian’s 
figure in perfect proportion, so that he 
looks very real. When an artist does 
this, he is a good draftsman. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTs, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Questions 


Is this Indian dressed in white men’s 
clothing? Why doesn’t he wear a 
feather war bonnet? Exactly what is 
the color of his trousers? What two 
rainbow colors would you mix to make 
this color? 

What is this Indian doing? How has 
he stretched the skin? What kind of 
skin do you think it may be? Have you 
ever felt doeskin, buckskin, or raw- 
hide? 


made of skins? 


What things in the picture are 
What do you think 
this sun priest uses to hold his paint? 
Why do we see.so little sky? How 
has the artist arranged dark and light to 
make the important parts prominent? 


An Art Experience 


Many girls and boys like to drama- 
tize Indian life. Sometimes they wear 
masks and dance Indian dances. 

To make one kind of Indian mask, 
find a paper bag large enough to fit 
over your head. If the bag is too long, 
roll it up at the bottom. Many Pueblo 
masks have such a roll at the lower 
edge. Cut holes for eyes and mouth. 

Look at pictures of masks of the 
Hopi and Zuni Indians of the South- 


west. Some masks represent delight 


makers (clowns), or corn maidens. 
Others, called katcina masks, signify 
returned spirits or supreme beings. 

For a Zuni mask, paint the bag either 


black, white, or green. Paint on it 


some Indian symbols. Attach feathers 
and some black wool for hair. 


EpitroriaL Note: On page 30 are pictures 
which show children at work on such masks. 


The Artist 


M@ FRANK E. SCHOONOVER lives and 

paints in Wilmington, Delaware. He is 
one of our finest illustrators, especially of In- 
dian life. His Indian name, meaning “picture- 
making man,” is Miss-a-nog-a-neegan. This 
name was given him by the Ojibway Indians 
when they adopted him into their tribe. 

You know that these Indians must have liked 
the artist and the pictures of them which he 
painted if they made him a member of their 
tribe. He spent much time with them in the 
woodlands around the Great Lakes. One of 
these lakes is “Gitche Gumee,” the “shining 
Big-Sea-Water,” referred to in Hiawatha. Did 
ycu know that Hiawatha was an Ojibway? 

The pictures Mr. Schoonover paints tell sto- 
ries. Such pictures are called illustrations. The 
best illustrations are made by people who know 
every detail of what they are painting. That 
is why Mr. Schoonover’s Indians are so good. 

When he was a small boy, he showed unusual 
ability in art. He studied with Howard Pyle, 
the great illustrator, in Philadelphia, and later 
in Wilmington. 

Mr. Schoonover loves the outdoors, just as 
the Indians do. In more recent years, he has 
painted some murals showing adventures of the 
Spanish pirates, people who lived another kind 
of outdoor life. 

It would be a great treat to visit his studio 
in Wilmington. He must have many interest- 
ing objects given him by the Indians. 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, of your school. We will send any subscriber extra miniatures of this sub- 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade and name and address ject, not to exceed 35, if the request is received before October 31, 1942, 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Safety 
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Keep a safe distance 
from open flames. 
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Co-operate in your 
school's fire drills. 


bonfire. 


having a fire drill. 
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SELMA E. HERR 
Assistant Professo 
an r ay 


of Elementary Education, 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Clean out rubbish. 


1. Pour water on the ashes of your 
2. Never stay in line when you are 


3. Your clothes may catch fire if you 
play near the flames. 
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Put your bonfire 
completely out. 
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Keep matches out 


ip ote baby’s reach. 
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In case of fire, 
turn in an alarm. 
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Sng A TTT ARE (oN. NS A SE SES 


Write TRUE or FALSE arrer THESE SENTENCES 


4. Fire drills are very important. 

§. Rubbish should be put in the attic 
or in the cellar. 

6. Matches are dangerous playthings 
for children. 

7. Learn how to turn in a fire alarm. 
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A Unit on Seed Scattering 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH HILDRETH ABILD 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Center School, North Haven, Connecticut 


L. 4. Brownell 





We agree with Mrs. Abild when she 
says: “Although our thoughts are 
concerned chiefly with the war, we 
must still observe the world that is 


around us and appreciate the fact 


that nature is always unfailing in 


Seeds of the milkweed are carried through the air by plumes 
of shining threads, which enable them to float on water also. 


UTUMN is the season when many 

seeds are carried to the places 
where they will lie all winter, waiting 
for the first rains and warm sunshine 
of the spring to make them grow. 
How these seeds are carried is a study 
that always interests children. 
I. Introducing the unit. 

One of the boys, on reaching school, 
discovered that burdocks were clinging 
to his clothes. Several children helped 
him to pick them off, one by one. He 
complained about the job until one of 
the girls said, “Never mind, this is just 
nature’s way of getting seeds planted.” 

“But I’m not planting them,” he 
objected. 

“No,” she replied, “but if you had 
brushed them from your clothes while 
you were out of doors, some of them 
might have fallen where they would 
grow.” 

The group talked more about it, and 
when class opened, they menticned it 
again, asking questions. Finding the 
answers led to an interesting unit. 

Il. Aims. 

A. To learn the names of various 

types of seeds and to be able to rec- 

ognize them. 

B. To find out how each type of 

seed is carried from the mother 

plant to a new place. 


C. To become aware of the ways in 
which seeds are planted. 
D. To become more conscious of 
the beauties of nature, and of its 
power and force. 
E. To realize that the activities of 
nature are unceasing, even in a war- 
torn world. 

III. Procedure. 
A. It was evident from cur first dis- 
cussion that most children thought 
of seeds as those that are bought in 
packages and planted in the garden. 
To help clarify their thinking, they 
were asked to name some common 
fruits, and then to tell what the 
fruit of a tree or plant really is. The 
first answers were: “Something to 
eat” and “Healthful food.” Soon 
the following definition was worked 
out: The fruit is the part of the 
plant or tree that contains seeds, 
B. The next step was to list on the 
blackboard all the different kinds of 
seeds that the pupils had been able to 
recognize. Many questions were 
asked, and these were also written 
on the blackboard, to be looked up 
for the next day’s lesson. 

IV. Planning. 
Before the first period ended, it was 

decided to make two charts to use as a 

study guide. 


the propagation of plant life.” 


A. Things we want to know. 

1. Why must seeds be scattered? 
2. What helps to scatter them? 
3. What protects them until 
they are ripe? 

4. How do they vary in size, col- 
or, shape? 

B. Things we want to do. 

1. Make a collection of seeds and 
mount them on a chart. 
2. Label each seed and mount it 
according to its type. 
3. Make a class record of daily 
activities. 
4. Make a decorative border for 
the room, using seeds as motifs. 
5. Make seed-motif designs for 
our cupboard doors. 
6. Invite the sixth grade to hear 
about what we have learned, 

V. Deve opment. 

The next morning, the children 
brought many seeds and had found 
answers to some of the questions. A 
committee was selected to take care of 
the seeds to be mounted, but they soon 
discovered that they needed more 
factual information about the proper 
grouping of the seeds. Therefore, the 
following outline, which served as the 
basis for the study, was worked out. 

A. Why seeds need to be scattered. 

1. If all the seeds from a plant 
fell directly under it, there would 
be too many in one place, and 
very few would grow. 

2. If all seeds took root, they 
would cover the earth; but many 
never find fertile soil. 

B. Ways in which seeds are taken 

from the parent plant. 

1. The taste, odor, and color of 
some fruits cause people, birds, 
and animals to want to eat them. 
2. Seeds and berries of wild plants 
are eaten by birds. Many are 
dropped as the bird flies. 
3. Some seeds have devices that 
help to carry them away. 
a) Plumes, as milkweed, dande- 
lion, thistle, cattail, 
b) Wings, as maple keys and 
the seeds of the ash, tulip, and 
elm. 
c) Hooks, as burdock, beggar- 
lice, burs, and certain grasses. 


d) Seed pods which open so 
forcibly that seeds are thrown 
far from the plant, as wood 
sorrel, pansy, touch-me-not. 

e) Seed pods that split at the 
top, as evening primrose, mus- 
tard plant. 

4. A few seeds, as poppy and pe- 

tunia, are so small that they are 

carried away by the wind without 
the aid of winged devices. 

C. Seed-scattering agents. 

1. Wind. Carries plumed, winged, 

and very small seeds from pods 

that split open. 

2. Man and animals. Carry seeds 

with hooks that become attached 

to their person. Carry seeds of 
fruits and nuts, which they use as 
food. 

3. Birds. Carry fleshy fruits in 

their bills; water birds carry seeds 

in mud on their feet. 

4. Water. Carries seeds of plants 

growing along the bank or shore. 

VI. Correlations. 

A. Nature study. 

Learned the types of seeds and 
their means of propagation. 

B. Reading. 

1. Read about Johnny Appleseed. 

2. Used all available nature-study 

magazines, books, and references, 

C. English. 

1. Wrote a short play based on 

the story of Johnny Appleseed. 

2. Kept a class record of daily 

progress. 

3. Wrote reports, stories, and 

poems to be read to the class. 

4. Prepared oral reports to give 

for visitors. 

5. Made individual booklets on 

special parts of the unit. 

D. Spelling. 

Included in regular spelling les- 
sons new words learned during the 
course of the unit. 

E. Art. 

1. Made decorative designs, using 

seeds as motifs. (The wings and 

plumes were particularly adapt- 
able. ) 

2. Made lettered charts. 

3. Made covers for record book. 

4. Made covers for individual 

booklets. 

VII. Conclusion. 

At the end of the study, the sixth 
grade was invited in to hear a special 
program which our grade prepared. It 
consisted of an explanation of the 
charts and seed collection, a display of 
the border and cupboard designs and 
the individual booklets, brief reports 
on the most important points covered 
in the unit, and the original dramati- 
zation about Johnny Appleseed. 


Note: Below is a design for a border, 
such as is mentioned in this article, us 
ing maple keys and the seed of the tulip 
tree as motifs, in repeat effect. 
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Tests for Middle and 
Upper Grades 


An Americanization Test 
Mary Galford 


Teacher of Social Science, Roosevelt Junior High School, Mason City, Iowa 


Your pupils will forget that 
this is a test as they become 
absorbed in the interesting ac- 
tivities of the Jones family. 
Before preparing them for this 
test, you will want to read the 
article on Americanization, by 
Mary Galford, found on page 45. 


I. The Jones family was spending the 
evening at home. Joe turned on the 
radio to a quiz program and amused 
himself by irying to answer the ques- 
tions before the coniestants did. Here 
are the questions he tried to answer. 

1. Name the three countries from 
which Scandinavians have come to 
America. 

2. Which immigrant group came to 
this country in 1846 as a result of 
famine and dissatisfaction in the old 
country? 

3. From which part of Europe did 
the majority of our early immigrants 
come? 

4. From which country have most 
of our immigrants come? 

5. Which ones were forced to come 
to work on southern plantations? 

6. Name three groups seeking a 
refuge in this country that came be- 
cause of persecution due to their re- 
ligion. 


Il. Tom wrote the following composi- 
tion. He chose his words carefully. 
Select from this list the words you 
think he used. 


immigrants descendants famine 
ancestors opportunities census 
British nationalities Irish 

citizens rebellion traders 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


(1) Although my came 
from Europe, | am an American. (2) 
My forefathers came to this country 
as . (3) At the time of the 
first there were only about 
4,000,000 people in this country. (4) 
Of these, 90 per cent were of 
descent. (5S) One of my grand- 
parents left his homeland, Ireland, be- 
cause there was a failure of the potato 
crop which caused a... (6) An- 
other ancestor came from Germany 
because of the severe law that brought 
about a So you see that I, 
like most Americans, am of mixed 
nationalities. (7) The mixture of 
many with all the gifts they 
have to offer from the Old World, has 
helped to make the United States a 
great nation. I am proud that I am 
an American! 
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III. Nona was reading a letter from a 
former classmate who had gone to New 
York City to live. If Jane had not 
been well informed, she might easily 
have made statements that were in- 
correct. Select the word in each paren- 
thesis which makes Jane’s sentence true. 

New York City 

October 12, 1942 
Dear Nona, 

You asked me to write you about 
what I have seen in New York City. 
It is hard to decide what to put in my 
first letter, but I will do my best. 

One day we climbed up in the 
Statue of Liberty, which is located on 
(1) (Ellis, Staten, Manhattan, Bed- 
loe’s) Island. It was given to this 
country by (2) (Spain, France, Eng- 
land). 

Another day we drove through 
Chinatown. The Chinese were first 
brought to this country to (3) (work 
in offices, be common laborers, attend 
our colleges). Later a law called the 
(4) (Monroe Doctrine, Exclusion Act, 
Conservation Act) was passed to keep 
them from becoming naturalized citi- 
zens of our country. The Chinese who 
are born in this country are citizens, 
however. Next we drove through the 
largest Negro section in the world, 
(5) (Brooklyn, Harlem, Bronx). We 
imagined we were in Damascus when 
we came to the (6) (Polish, Swedish, 
Syrian, Albanian) section. It is won- 
derful that these people all enjoy the 
same privileges. 

I will tell you more about what I 
have seen some other time. Good-by. 

Your friend, 
JANE 


IV. Susie asked Joe to look over her 
notebook. Some of her statements were 
incorrect. Which did Joe mark wrong? 

1, A person’s nationality refers to 
the country from which he or his par- 
ents or earlier ancestors came. 

2. Most of the American people to- 
day are of mixed nationalities. 

3. Thousands of Germans came to 
the United States in the 1600’s because 
of terrible wars at home. 

4. Because of the coming of many 
immigrants from other nations, Amer- 
icans of British descent in 1790 were 
only about 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

5. New York State and Illinois are 
two of the numerous states that have 
large foreign populations. 

6. The immigrants who came from 
Europe helped to build our country. 

7. The immigrants from northwest- 
ern Europe were our later immigrants 
who found work in the crowded cities 
of America. (For key, see page 63) 

















Did you know that 


1s the highest 
ranking officer 
tn the Nav yy ? 








an admiral 











This admiral is wearing his blue uniform. 


A Test on the Navy 


Lucile Rosencrans 
Teacher, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


I. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it. 

1. The frigate was the only type of 
ship used by the United States in the 
War of 1812. 

2. The invention of the screw pro- 
peller proved to be a great help to 
warships. 

3. The “Monitor” and “Merrimac” 
Akirmish was in the War of 1812. 

4. England was the first nation to 
fire a salute to our Navy. 

§. The President is commander in 
chief of the Navy. 

6. The Navy is a branch of the War 
Department. 

7. The first successful steam war- 
ship of our Navy was the “Princeton.” 

8. The World War led to the de- 
velopment of the submarine chaser. 

9. There is a detachment of marines 
on every battleship. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the state- 
ment true. 

1. The man that charted the seas 
was _... : 
2. The first naval commission was 
appointed by Congress in -....... 

3. The screw propeller replaced the 


4. First-class battleships are often 
called - ‘ 

5. Navy Day is celebrated on the 
birthday of . 

6. was the first man to 
hoist the Stars and Stripes on the flag- 
staff of an American ship. 

7. The hero of the Battle of Lake 


Erie was 


Ill. Choose the word or group of words 
in the parenthesis which makes the 
statement true. 

1. A hero of the Spanish-American 
War was (George Dewey, John Paul 
Jones, David Farragut). 

2. A battle cruiser is used for (pro- 
tection, speed). 

3. The submarine played an im- 
portant part in the (World, Civil, 
Revolutionary) War. 

4. The oldest branch of the United 
States military service is the (Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, Air Force). 

§. The U.S. Naval Observatory is at 
(Washington, D.C.; Annapolis, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.). 

6. The United States Coast Guard 
(aids distressed ships, protects our 
highways, prevents skiing accidents). 

7. The most famous of frigates was 
the (“Constellation,” “United States,” 
“Constitution”). (For key, see page 63) 


Early Explorers of North America 


Otis K. Rice 


Principal, Glasgow School, Glasgow, West Virginia 


1. Fill each blank with the name which 
makes the sentence true. 


1. The first white 


man to gaze 
upon the Pacific was ‘ 

2. England claimed that North 
America belonged to her because 


discovered it. 

3. The Portuguese sailor who found 
the long-sought water route to the 
East was ° 

4. In the Southwest, 
for gold and silver. 

i. seuntinstinn , who was also searching 
for gold and silver, discovered the 
Mississippi River. 


_ looked 


6. The Western Hemisphere was 
named for , an Italian who 
recognized that this was a new world. 

7. The Gulf of*St. Lawrence was 
found by a Frenchman named __ , 

8. In Florida, searched for 
the Fountain of Youth. 

9. Like Magellan, 
around the world. 

10. found riches in Mexico. 

11. explored to find a 
water route to the Pacific through 
North America. 

12. was an Italian navigator 
who served a Spanish queen. 


also sailed 
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Il. Copy the letter that represents the 
phrase which best completes the mean- 
ing of each statement. 

1. Marquette and Joliet were 

a. French missionaries. 
b. explorers of the Mississippi. 
c. rich fur traders. 

2. The “Half Moon” was the ship 

that was sailed by 
a. Henry Hudson. 
b. John Cabot. 
c. Ponce de Leon. 

3. The explorer who was called the 
“Father of New France” was 

a. Jacques Cartier. 
b. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
c. Samuel de Champlain. 

4. An Englishman who tried to start 

1 colony and failed was 
a. Sir Francis Drake. 
b. Coronado. 
c. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

§. The Englishman who attacked 
and plundered Spanish colonies and 
vessels was 

a. Francis Drake. 
b. Six Walter Raleigh. 
c. John Cabot. 

6. The colony at Quebec was start- 

ed by the 
a. English. 
b. French. 
c. Spanish. 

7. More than 

Spanish wanted 
a. furs. 
b. gold and silver. 
c. to teach the Indians. 

8. Henry Hudson carried on his 

explorations in the service of the 
a. English. 
b. French. 
c. Dutch. 


anything else, the 


9. The present island of Manhattan 
was first settled by the 
a. English. 
b. Dutch. 
c. French. 
10. Massachusetts Bay was settled 
by the 
a. Puritans. 


b. Quakers. 
c. Huguenots. 


Ill. Write the name of the country 
for which each of these men explored. 


1. Drake 8. Cartier 

2. Coronado 9. De Soto 
3. La Salle 10. De Leon 
4. Raleigh 11. Cabot 

5. Cortes 12. Marquette 
6. Hudson and Joliet 
7. Champlain 


IV. If the statement is true, write T 
beside its number; if it is false, write F 
beside its number. 

1. La Salle was a French explorer. 

2. Elizabeth was the queen of 
Spain. 

3. The King of Spain thought that 
Drake was a pirate. 

4. Henry Hudson discovered the 
Hudson River. 

§. Cartier discovered the Mississippi 
River. 

6. The longest river discovered in 
North America was the Mississippi. 

7. Cortes discovered rich cities along 
the St. Lawrence River. 

8. Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony was 
in Rhode Island. 

9. Ponce de Leon was looking for 
the Fountain of Youth. 

10. Cartier was looking for a pas- 
sage to India. (For key, see page 63) 


A Geography Test 


Russell L. Connelley 
Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, Ripley County, Indiana 


I. After the number of each city in 
the first column, write the letter of 
the country in which it is located, 
found in the second column. 


1. Paris a. India 

2. Cairo b. England 

3. Ottawa c. Japan 

4. Cape Town d. China 

5. Quito e. France 

6. London f. United States 
7. San Francisco g. South Africa 
8. Bombay h. Canada 

9. Tokyo i. Ecuador 

10. Shanghai j. Egypt 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which will make the 
statement true. 

1. The earth is globe-shaped; its 
diameter is about ___ miles, and its 
circumference about miles. 

2. The imaginary line around which 
the earth turns is called the earth’s 


3. The imaginary line that runs 
around the earth just halfway between 
the poles is called the , 

4. The curve or track which the 
earth follows in its movement around 
the sun is called its... 

§. The rotation of the earth through 
one complete turn takes hours. 

6. Tides are caused by the pull or 
attraction of the _____. 
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7. Places are located on the surface 
of the earth in terms of ___.. and 


8. Alaska is one of the territories of 
ee 


9. The _...... River is the largest 
river in the world. 

OO ‘acataaneiss is the capital of Mexico. 

11, _.... is the principal coffee- 


producing country of South America. 
12. Buenos Aires is the capital of 


13. The principal mountains of 
South America are the _ 

14. is the largest city of 
the Old World. 

15. The only continent which has a 
greater population than Europe is 


16. Mount is the highest 
mountain peak in the world. 
17. The majority of the inhabitants 
of Asia belong to the race. 
18. Central and southern Africa 
have always been the home of the 
race. 
19. The longest river in Africa is 
the _ = 
20. France is separated from Spain 
by the _...... Mountains. 
21. The Hawaiian Islands are lo- 
cated in the _. Ocean. 
22. The Hawaiian Islands are of 
. origin. (For key, see page 63) 


An Upper-Grade Spelling Test 


Martha Russell 
Teacher, White Rock School, District No. 6, Pen Dennis, Kansas 


Indicate each correctly spelled word. 


1. a. cieling . Sseiling 
b. ceiling . cealing 
2. a. license . lycense 
b. lisence . licenes 
3. a. wittness . Witniss 
b. witnes . Witness 
4. a. pensil pensel 
b. pinsil pencil 


chauffeur 


. shauffeur 


5. a. showfer 
b. chaufeur 


aanananananan an 


6. a. parshal partial 
b. partail partal 
7. a. porposition propositon 
b. proposition . propersition 
8. a. bruise bruze 
b. bruize d. briuse 
9. a. perferred c. preferred 
b. prefered d. preffered 
10. a. musle c. musil 
b. muscle d. mucsle 


11. a. affidavid c. affidavit 
b. afidavid d. affadavit 
12. a. airiel c. aerail 
b. aerial d. aireal 
13. a. capasity c. Capisity 
b. capacity d. capicity 
14. a. asertain c. ascertain 
b. acertain d. ascertian 
15. a. embarassment c. embarrassment 
b. embarrasment d. embarrisment 
16. a. frikassee c. friccassee 
b. fricasee d. fricassee 
17. a. skain c. skian 
b. skien d. skein 
18. a. akerage c. acreage 
b. akreage d. acerage 
19. a. troudt c. troute 
b. trout d. trowt 
20. a. prescription c. prescriptshun 
b d. 


. purscripshun perscription 
(For key, see page 63) 


A Test on Fraction Concepts 


George Mannello, Jr. 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School, Woodmere, New York 


Place a T before each statement that 
is absolutely true, and an F before each 
statement that is partly or wholly 
false. 

1. In the fraction 
denominator. 

2. The numerator of a fraction is 
found above the line. 

3. The numerator of a fraction is 
the part that gives the fraction its 
name. 

4. If Tom gives one half of his 
apple to Bill, he keeps the larger piece 
for himself. 

§. Before fractions can be added, the 
denominators must be made alike. 

6. The numerator of a fraction may 
be more than the denominator. 

7. One fourth of an apple is the 
same size as one fourth of a squash. 

8. The denominator of a proper 
fraction is its largest number. 

9. When Bill receives 44 of a cake, 
the five tells how much he receives. 

10. Cancellation may be used when 
you multiply with fractions. 


¥%, eight is the 


11. This is a mixed number: 

12. One third of 6 means the same 
as 4 divided by 6. 

13. When a watermelon has been 
cut into fourths, we know that it has 
been divided into four parts. 

14. A stick 3 feet long is two thirds 
of a stick 4 feet long. 

15. If Jack has 34 of all the marbles 
in a game, he has two marbles for 
every three marbles in the game. 

16. The bottom number of an im- 
proper fraction is the larger. 

17. The denominator of a fraction 
tells into how many parts the whole 
has been divided. 

18. Fractions can be used when you 
tell time. 

19. When you want to find out 
how many cows are in a pasture you 
need to use fractions. 

20. The grocer uses fractions to fig- 
ure the price of cheese in bulk. 

21. Fractions are needed to find the 
number of hours there are between 
1 p.m. and6 P.M. (For key, see page 63) 
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I. Objectives. 

A. To appreciate the gifts which 

Nature has placed in the earth for 

our use. 

B. To understand that these gifts 

are limited in quantity, and cannot 

be deliberately cultivated. 

C. To realize the importance of con- 

servation and our part in it. 

D. To learn that the life of any 

people is affected by the mineral 

resources of the region where they 
live. 

To increase the pupils’ curiosity 
about things around us. 

F. To know: how to satisfy that 

curiosity by use of reference books. 
II. Organization. 

In our social-studies book, we read a 
chapter that gave us a working knowl- 
edge of the subject, and as an out- 
growth of our reading, we listed the 
following topics: 

Stones for Building 

Precious and Semiprecious Stones 

Pottery and Bricks 

Abrasives 

Metals 

Petroleum and Natural Gas 

Coal, Salt, Sulphur 

Any books or pamphlets referring 
to these topics were brought from the 
library and put on our reference table. 





Treasures of the Earth—A Unit 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EVELYN DRAKE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Whittier School, Mitchell, South Dakota 


Several days were spent in preparing 
a bibliography and in indicating the 
pages in the books to use for reference. 
Ill. Procedure. 

A copy of the bibliography was 
given to every child. The social-studies 
period every day for the next week was 
spent in reading the references. 

All suitable clippings and pictures 
were posted on a bulletin board. 

Drawing periods were devoted to 
making charts, pictures, graphs. 

Each member of the class chose a 
treasure of the earth in which he was 
most interested and prepared an out- 
line covering all phases of it. Oral 
reports were given from these outlines. 
After the reports were discussed, cor- 
rections were made, more research was 
carried on, and then complete accounts 
were written. These were read, crit- 
icized, and finally rewritten. 


The United States has large supplies of marble for 


buildings and statues. 








This quarry is in Georgia. 


Fwing Galloway 


From our copper mines 
(left) comes a third of 
the world’s copper ore. 
Pumps (below) lift oil 
from wells that are deep 
; in the earth. 


Ewing Calloway 


Children hear almost daily of 
war demands on products that 
we have heretofore taken for 
granted. This unit will quicken 
awareness of our country’s nat- 
ural resources and will arouse 


concern for their conservation. 


IV. Outline of subject matter. 
A. Stones for building. 
Limestone, granite, marble, slate, 
sandstone. 
B. Precious and semiprecious stones. 
Diamond, emerald, ruby, sapphire, 
amethyst, bloodstone, carnelian, sar- 
donyx, chrysolite, garnet, opal, t 
paz, turquoise. 
C. Pottery. 
Earthenware, porcelain. 
D. Bricks. 
E. Abrasives. 
Cleaning powders, emery, grind- 
stone, tooth powders. 


F. Metals. 
Bronze, copper, gold, iron and 
steel, mercury, nickel, radium, sil- 


ver, tin, zinc. 
G. Petroleum. 

Benzine, gasoline, kerosene, naph- 
tha, paraffin. 
H. Natural gas. 
I. Coal. 

Anthracite, 
peat. 

J. Salt. 

Rock, table. 
K. Sulphur, used in disinfectants, 
gunpowder, matches, paper. 

V. Subject-matter correlations. 
A. Reading. 

1. Silent reading of a variety of 

material during the study. 

2. Dictionary drills. 

3. Short tests for comprehension 

of articles shared by the class. 

4. Use of encyclopedia. 


bituminous, coke, 








5. Locating material in reference 

books by use of index. 

6. Reading tables and graphs for 

information. 

B. Language. 

1. Oral reading for correct ex- 

pression. 

2. Book reports from several of 

the books in our bibliography. 

3. Oral and written summaries. 

4. Letter writing. 

5. Increased vocabulary. 

6. Much outlining of material. 
C. Spelling. 

Many new words relating to the 
study were chosen by the children 
to be on their spelling list. 

D. Geography. 

1. Reading maps and the globe. 

2. Greater familiarity with many 

countries of the world, and identi- 

fication of places in the news. 

3. Learning where the earth pro- 

duces treasures for mankind and 

how they are obtained. 

4. Realizing in what ways the 

nations of the earth are depend- 

ent upon one another. 

E. History. 

1. Understanding that the _his- 

tory of man is a progressive story 

of his ability to make larger and 
better use of his resources. 

2. Realizing that new techniques 

for using resources can be regulat- 

ed for man’s benefit. 

F, Science. 

1. Learning the scientific story 

of petroleum and coal. 

2. Learning how minerals in rocks 

are formed. 

G. Art. 

1. Making drawings pertaining to 

mining, quarrying, well drilling. 

2. Making a frieze of the story of 

coal. 

VI. Culmination. 

In an assembly program, the children 
pretended to be a class from a town in 
Pennsylvania. This class had invited 
several men and women to speak to 
them on various topics from their 
list. Of course, these visiting speakers 
were pupils themselves. One girl in- 
troduced the speakers. During the 
speeches, the class showed interest by 
asking questions and discussing phases 
of the topics with the speakers. From 
time to time, the speakers asked 
questions that they thought the class 
might answer. In this way, all chil- 
dren participated orally in the program. 

The following items were displayed: 

The bibliography and all the books 
listed. 

Pictures, charts, graphs, and maps 
made by the pupils. 

Rocks containing minerals, 

Gems, appropriately labeled. 

Earthenware and porcelain articles. 

Salt grains under a microscope. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal. 

Pieces of iron, steel, slag, lead, zinc, 
copper, solder, gold, silver, tin, bronze, 
nickel, brass, mercury. 

Tooth powders, cleaning powders, 
emery wheel, grindstone. 
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A party in the making helps bring 
the carnival mood of Halloween 
into the classroom. This cat 
with eyes and saucy tongue that 
move is a favor par excellence. 


A Jolly Cat for Halloween 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher of Art and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 
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UT the head of the 

cat from black con- 
struction paper and make 
openings for the eyes, 
nose, and mouth. Cut 
the sliding section from 
orange paper and draw 
the eyes. Slip the tongue 
through the mouth open- 
ing, and paste a V of 
black paper on the back 
to hold it in place. Be 
sure that only the ends 
are pasted, so the orange 


paper will slide freely. 

















Festival Masks to Make 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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Now she is putting on her mask. Notice that the 
paper bag is a foundation, and that the painted 
construction paper is mounted on the front of it. 


30 








After each child chose construction paper he liked and the shape he wanted for 
his festival mask. he painted his design. The third-graders here are trying out 
their ideas in art class to see what original masks they will be able to make. 


In this picture the same four girls are illustrating more clearly how the tape is 
brought under the arms and tied in front. The tape was needed in the back for 
tying on the masks so the elaborate designs would not weigh them down in front. 





YOUR class will enjoy making festival masks just as did our 
third-grade group for our Mexican fiesta. The idea of using 
paper sacks for the masks was not a new one, but the designs 
we made were original, and we planned everything else for 
the fiesta ourselves. The children painted appropriate scenery 
for the event. Some wanted to make their costumes; others 
bought them. After careful preparation we were ready to 
present our Mexican program, and the unusual and colorful 
designs of our masks made the fiesta a very successful affair. 


It is always fun to celebrate 
Halloween. Why not make some 
masks similar to those shown 
here? Or, your pupils might 
want to make them for an Indian 
festival, at which they could 
use the dance described on page 
39. Tom-toms for the dance are 
illustrated on page 47. These ac- 
tivities all correlate with our In- 
dian unit, page 17, and our picture 
study lesson, page 22. 


Muriel is looking at the little piece 
of cardboard inside the back to see 
whether the tape is tied securely to it. 





Dickie is experimentally trying on his mask. He Here two of the girls are tying masks on two 
was shown in the first photograph making his de- other girls in the class. Black tape was used be- 
Part of it is painted on the sack itself. cause it was less conspicuous with the costumes, 





Here four of the third-graders “face” the camera, and in their completed festival 
masks they form a colorful group. The bag at lower right is held horizontally 
with the design toward the children, in order to show where the tapes are fastened. 
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Jack and Jill Study Nutrition 


Here is the box lunch they carry to schoo 


if the child is to maintain good health, the box lunch he ca 
ries to school should include nutritious foods in sufficient 
amounts. His other meals may be properly planned, but ofte 
his lunch box contains a makeshift array of leftovers. So 
if you have not already begun your campaign for well-balancec 
AND appetizing lunches, it is important that you start it as 
one of your contributions to the National Nutrition Program. 
Like Jack and Jill, your pupils will want to co-operate, too.% 


CO 


APPLE 











JILUS LUNCH BOX 
(JACK HAS ONE,TOO) 

























FRESH VEGETABLE SALAD : 
HOT COCOA 


DO YOU CARRY A BOX LUNCH? 


If you carry a box lunch to school, as Jack and 
Jill often do, are you certain it contains each of 
the foods you should have? Jack and Jill always 
plan with their mother to see that the things they 
need—and like, too—are neatly arranged in both 
their lunch boxes. 

“That box lunch looks good to me!” said Jack. 
“I’m glad we each have two peanut-butter sand- 
wiches. I’m always hungry at noon.” 

“Have we all the things we need?” asked Jill. 

“T can tell you because I know,” boasted Jack. 
“Our lunch should include milk, a vegetable or 
fruit, or both, a filling food, dessert if we want it, 
and something warm, specially in cold weather.” 

“Then we have everything,” replied Jill. “It’s 
nice that ’most every day we take a different lunch, 
and still have all the types of food we need.” 

After you have colored these stand-up food mod- 
els, draw some for a lunch you might carry to 
school. Jack has told you the things that should be 
included, so you may choose your own box lunch. 
Show that you can plan one that is just as good as 
Jack’s and Jill’s—and maybe even better! 









PEANUT-GUTTER 
SANDWICH 
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MANY USES FOR GOUROS 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


A BIRDHOUSE 





Gourds make jolly decorations for Halloween. 
Paint large round ones for jack-o’-lanterns 


to place on table or mantel. 
ones for Halloween favors to hold candy or 
Cut off the top, scoop out the meat, 
and decorate with black cats, owls, or witches. 


nuts. 





LL sorts of interesting and amus- 
ing things can be made from 
gourds. Gourds grow in many shapes, 
sizes, and colors. The shapes of the 
gourds will suggest various uses. 
Gourds should be left on the vines 
until they are not easily marked by 
one’s fingernail and until the stems are 
thoroughly dry. Cut only in dry, clear 
weather, use pruning shears, and leave 
a long stem. 
If the gourds are to be used without 
cutting into the shell, dry them in a 
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Gi\(' 


A BOWL 


warm, airy place for about ten days, 
or until the shell is hard and the seeds 
rattle. Then rub, clean, and dry the 
gourds. Sandpaper the outside to re- 
move any rough or discolored spots. 

If the gourds are to be used in their 
natural color with no painted design, 
they should have either a coat of white 
shellac or varnish, or an application of 
liquid floor wax. Apply the wax with 
a soft cloth if the gourd is smooth; 
with a brush if rough. When wholly 
dry, polish with a soft cloth. 
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Use the small 








APLATE AND A VASE 











Prepared in this way, gourds are 
ready to use as table decorations, or in 
a decorative gourd string. A small 
gourd makes a fine darning ball. 

Gourds can be cut to make jars, 
bowls, hanging baskets, birdhouses, 
bird feeders, nut and candy containers, 
and many other interesting articles. 
They will cut more easily if not en- 
tirely dry. For making a straight cut, 
a small saw is best. After scraping 
out the meat, let the shell dry for sev- 
eral days; then sandpaper the edges. 


a 











Indian and Mexican designs and 
colors are suitable for use on gourds. 
Enamel paint works best. A design 
can be painted on the natural surface 
of the gourd, or an undercoat can be 
used. Be sure the first coat is thor- 
oughly dry before adding the next. 

Gourds can be made somewhat 
waterproof by applying melted par- 
afin. When using them as vases, how- 
ever, it is safer to make bouquets of 
grasses, seedpods, and so on, which do 
not need water. 
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A JACK-O-LANTERN 
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Do your pupils know that fire prevention, 
as part of our civilian defense program, 
takes on a new nation-wide significance? 
These step drawings will help them illus- 
trate posters and notebooks on the sub- 
ject. Refer also to the unit on page 19. 
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Firemen Fighting Fire 
STEP DRAWINGS porn on MIDDLE GRADES 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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IREMEN are important helpers in 

your community, and today they 
are even more necessary because of 
their part in civilian defense. You will 
enjoy drawing pictures of firemen 
while you study about the fire depart- 
ment or during National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. 
Side view of fireman—walking. 

Draw a circle for the head. 

Make eye, nose, and mouth. 

Begin drawing the hat just above 
the eye. Bring the line across the top 
of the head and swing it out to form 
a loop at the back of the head. 

Erase the crown of the head and add 
the front part of the hat. 

Finish the hat and add the collar. 
Draw the ear and hair. 

The back line of the coat slants 
straight, but the front one curves. 

Draw the right arm and hand. 

Erase the line of the coat where it 
crosses the sleeve. Slant the left leg 
as you did the back line of the coat. 
The right leg does not slant so much. 
Side view of fireman—standing. 

The side-view of the fireman stand- 
ing is much like the one just described. 

Make the back of the coat slant less. 

Draw the legs closer together, and 
not slanting. 

Front view of fireman. 

Draw an oval for the fireman’s head. 

Begin the hat at the left. Bring 
the line across the top of the head, 
swinging it out in a loop at the right. 
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Because his face is turned a little, 
you need to draw one eye closer to the 
side of his face than the other eye. 
Make straight lines for the eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Draw only his left ear. 
Add the top of his hat. 

When you draw his collar, it will be 
easy if you begin at the point under 
the chin. 

Make his shoulders broad. His arms 
and hands slant out from each shoul- 
der. 

Draw his coat as shown in step six. 
Notice that the opening of his coat 
slants to the left. 

Draw his right leg next. The inside 
line is on almost the same slant as the 
center line of the coat. Now draw his 
left leg a little shorter than the right 
one so that it will look farther back. 
Back view of fireman. 

The head will be easy to draw. 
First draw the crown of the hat. Then 
draw the rest of it. The coat is much, 
the same as in the front-view figuré 
The back view of the left boot is very 
simple. The right one is much like the 
left one on the front-view fireman. 


More fire scenes to draw. 

In drawing other pictures of firemen 
fighting fires, you will need to use 
various kinds of lines to indicate dif- 
ferent things, as shown in the two 
scenes on this page. For example, the 
water coming from the hose is drawn 
with broken lines. The billowing 
smoke is made of curving lines. The 
fire is characterized by sharp, angular, 
lines, some of them short, and some of 
them sweeping ond curved. 

In the scene of the firemen holding 
the net, the one who is facing left is 
not shown in any step drawing, but he 
is drawn very much the same as the 
side-view fireman facing in the oppo- 
site direction. 








































You may wish to draw scenes show- 
ing men smothering a grass fire, a fire 
on a boat being fought by firemen on 
fire tugs, forest rangers fighting a for- 
est fire, a burning building on a 
water front, or people watching a fire 
from a distance. It will also be inter- 
esting to make scenes showing ways of 
preventing fires. 

After you have learned to draw fire- 
men, you will be able to draw miner; 
and fishermen, and a gardener using 
the hose. When you have found out 
how to draw the net shown in one of 
the scenes, you will be aliyto draw a 
marble ring, the top circular 
swimming pool, or a das 
it looks when you 


















A Constitution Post 
00S ] 1011 0S eT THE BILL OF RIGHTS—THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York AMENDMENT II 


A WELL regulated Militia, being necessary to the 


security i » State, i e 
This is the second in a new series of Constitution posters based on the Bill of Rights. The eee of = free tate the right of the people 
fen amendments will be presented consecutively, one to appear in each issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR during the current school year. Posted on your bulletin board, they to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 
are invaluabie for correlating American history with today’s history in the making. Our 
series of Constitution posters published last year featured the objectives in the Preamble 
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Halloween Handwork 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 





BACK V/EW 


| on are easily made Halloween favors. Draw and cut two circles of black 
paper 4” in diameter for the witch’s blouse, and two circles 6” in diameter 
for her skirt. Make her feet project from the edge of one of the large circles, 
Cut two circles of orange paper 3” in diameter for the head. The features are 
black, and the hair is gray. For the arms, cut a 12” double strip of black paper, 
slip it between the blouse circles, and paste it at the top. Add the hands, which 
are cut from orange paper. Slip the head over the blouse and paste it to the 
front and back of the blouse. In the same way, slip the blouse over the skirt 
and paste. Add a gray apron and a black hat. Arrange the arms as desired, with 
or without the broom. Strengthen the skirt with an easel pasted to the inner 
side of each skirt circle. Turn up the feet, spread the skirt, and the witch will 
stand alone. 
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Several witches grouped around a jack-o’-lantern can be used as a center- 
piece. Witches made of single, rather than double, circles, alternating with 
black caldrons placed over orange flames, make an effective border. Curtains may 
be decorated with a cutout border and groups of symbols pasted on. 

To make the standing cat, use two circles of black paper 2%” in diameter for 
the head, and two 4” circles for the body. Cut away sections from the lower 
part of the body for feet, and turn them up. Draw the ears up from the head and 
cut them out with it. Add 
white features and paste a bow 
to the back of the head. Paste 
the head on the body, or attach 
it with a brass paper fastener. 
For a tail, curl a strip of black 
paper and paste it as shown. 
Spread apart the two circles 
forming the body, to make the 
cat stand alone. 
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In connection with nutrition study, a_ local 
fair, or a harvest festival, your pupils will Y T@ AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
like to make posters similar to this, showin 


g (4 Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 
and various other vegetables. \ 
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Sail On! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


‘Co - lum - bus sailed a-cross the sea. An ex-plor-er brave and bold was he; And when his 


sail - ors’ hopes were gone, He bold - ly called, “Sail on! Sail on!” He bold - ly called, “Sail on!” We 


(b 


hon-or this sail-or bold and brave Hear the drums beat; See the flags wave. We cher - ish this 


land of lib-er-ty. For-ey-er and ev-er our watch-word shall be Sail on! Sail on! Sail 





en 





i on! For-ev-er and ev-er our watch-word shall be Sail on 
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ON RAINY DAYS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


On rainy days be careful 
When crossing any street; 
Be sure to use your judgment 
Before you use your feet! 


Remember streets are slippery, 
So please don’t hurry so, 
Remember to be careful— 
And please watch how you go! 


THE SQUIRREL AND I 


DELLA ADAMS LEITNER 


This morning when I raked my lawn, 

A squirrel ran up the walnut tree 

And chattered at me from a branch; 

I think he really scolded me 

Because I'd taken up some nuts 

That lay there on the ground be- 
side 

My basket for the leaves, and he 

Had planned to gather them to hide. 


“Why, Mr. Squirrel, 
please; 

I did not notice when I came 

That you were scampering about. 

Now let’s make this a sort of 
game. 

I'll go down to the other end, 

Just where the hedgerow meets the 
drive, 

And rake, say half an hour, and 
you 

Can have the time till I arrive. 

Here are the nuts to pack away, 

If you don’t take them, then 
may.” 


forgive me, 


He understood. When I came back 
I did not have one nut to crack. 


FLAGS ARE FLYING 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Flags are flying, colors streaming, 
From a million poles today; 

From a thousand ships a-sailing 
Near at home and far away. 


Flags are flying, hands are busy; 
There is work for all to do; 

As we help, we pledge allegiance 
To our red and white and blue! 


Flags are flying, ships are sailing, 
Swift airplanes are overhead; 

People everywhere are working, 
Patriots have fought and bled. 


Flags are flying, people striving 
To protect our homes and laws; 
With brave hearts that beat together 
For our one and worthy cause. 


MORE PLANES TO FLY 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Each time I see a plane fly by 
Or hear its droning sound, 

I wonder whether it’s the one 
Built from the scrap I found, 


I wonder whether pots and pans 
I gathered week by week 

Form its propeller blades or wings, 
Or shape its body sleek. 


And since I'm proud I helped to build 
A plane to guard our sky, 

I make a vow I'll do my best 
To help more planes to fly. 


HALLOWEEN 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


If you should see a tall witch 
A-riding on a broom, 

Or spy a black cat prowling 
In shadows filled with gloom; 


If you should hear a stair creak 
When all should be quite still, 
Or see a jack-o’-lantern 
Upon your window sill; 


If you observe some strange things 
Which you have never seen, 

Don’t be too scared—remember 
Tonight is Halloween! 


COLUMBUS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


The sea was calm, the sails were set, 
And busy were the crew, 

The port was merry with the crowd 
Who came to say adieu. 

Upon the deck Columbus stood, 
He sniffed the salty breeze, 

He heard the throng, but turned away 
To gaze toward chartless seas. 


The ships from out the harbor sailed, 
The land grew dim and far, 

And night enclosed the vessels, but 
Columbus saw a star. 

Across bleak, snarling seas they 

plowed, 

Through stormy gale and squall, 

And through the tempest and the calm 
Columbus heard a call. 


Time lost its count, but on they sailed 
In agony and fright; 

Then on the brink of black despair 
Columbus saw a light. 

He knelt and touched the firm new 

earth; 

Blessed by a radiant sun 

Columbus heard the triumph song; 
The victory was won! 
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GOOD-BY, LEAVES 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Little leaves are gently falling, 
Shaken by the breeze, 

See them blowing, blowing, blowing 
From the lonely trees! 

Jack Frost will soon send snowflakes 
Whirling all around, 

And they'll spread a fluffy blanket 
Over trees and ground! 


Little leaves go dancing, dancing, 
Skipping far away; 

See them prancing, prancing, prancing! 
They are off today, 

Looking for a place to cuddle 
Under winter snow. 

Oh, good-by, bright-colored leaflets; 
Sorry you must go! 


A PLAN FOR SERVICE 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


What can I do for my country? 

I’m sure that I don’t care to shirk; 
I want to be loyal and helpful; 

I want to do some sort of work. 


I haven’t much money for spending, 
But I have considered a plan 

For doing my part by conserving 
And giving as much as I can. 


Y'll gather aluminum saucepans 
And look out for rubber and tins 
If I collect scrap iron and paper, 
Perhaps that will help us to win. 


I'll send magazines to the soldiers; 
I'll try to keep steady and brave; 

I'll buy War Stamps for my country 
With all of the pennies I save. 


I'll learn every rule about air raids; 
I'll help out at home all I can. 

I want to take part in the struggle, 
And these are the ways that I plan! 


AUTUMN GOLD 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Autumn is turning to golden 
The leaves on the towering trees; 
Autumn is turning to golden 
The grapes hanging high in the 
breeze. 


Autumn is turning the pumpkins 
To golden in fields where they lie; 
Autumn is turning to golden 
The sun as it shines in the sky. 


Autumn is turning the apples 
To round golden balls of delight; 
Watch and you'll see Autumn turning 
The silver moon golden tonight! 





HALLOWEEN NIGHT 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


The air is full of the whir of 
wings 

And flippity-floppity queerish 
things— 

Gray goblins on broomsticks, 

Big bold black bats, 

And long-nosed witches 

With great high hats; 

Gay pumpkin faces, 

Yellow and round, 

Grin out of the night 

With never a sound. 


The man in the moon 
Peeked down between 
Two clouds and laughed, 
“Why—it’s Halloween!” 


GYPSY WAYS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Down by the stream where the rushes 
grow, 

And the grass is cool and damp, 

Where the slender willows nod and 
sway, 

Is the place where the gypsies camp. 


They always come wheh nuts are ripe, 

And the nights are growing cold. 

Their campfires gleam, and they dance 
at night 

On the leaves of red and gold. 


The gypsy children run and play, 

And seem so wild and free; 

Sometimes they peep through the pas- 
ture bars 

At Betty Jean and me. 


But one thing always puzzles me: 

I would like so much to know 
Why we never see the gypsies come, 
And never see them go. 


BONFIRES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 
(A choral reading) 


Low:  Bonfires bright in autumn’s 
weather, 

High: Smoke that curls up through 
the trees: 

Low: What can challenge autumn’s 
splendor? 

High: What can rival charms like 
these? 

They who loved the spring’s 

bright morning 


And the summer's radiant 
noon 

Welcome now the autumn’s 
bonfires 


And its golden harvest moon. 
Low:  Bonfires bright in autumn eve- 
nings 
Light the year as on it goes 
Toward the bleak outposts of 
winter 
Fortified by ice and snows. 
All: Bonfires bright in autumn’s 
weather, 
With their gypsy charms, re- 
call 
All the wistful, mellow magic 
And the glory of the fall. 
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HALLOWEEN PIE 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The moon is all golden 

And floats in the sky— 
A big yellow pumpkin 

For Halloween pie. 


The goblins and witches 
Will eat it tonight; 
It looks so delicious 


That I'd like a bite! 


AN INDIAN DANCE 


MARY J. SHISLER 





Tom-tom players take their places 
and beat out 16 beats, while the danc- 
ers get into the circle with a war 
whoop, and face around the circle, 
ready to begin the dance in a counter- 
clockwise direction. Leader raises his 
hand; tom-toms stop. Leader brings 
his hand down sharply when he is 
ready to begin the dance. Tom-toms 
beat out 19 4-beat measures, accenting 
the first beat. 

A—Stamp on the left foot; raise the 
right foot in the air, back (4 beats). 

B—Stamp on the right foot; raise the 
left foot in the air, back (4 beats). 
Repeat A. 

Repeat B. 

C—Make a half turn to the right so 
that you will go in a clockwise di- 
rection. Turn by stepping on the 
left foot, right foot, left foot, right 
foot (4 beats). Give a war whoop 
as you turn. 

D—Stamp on the left foot, raise right 
foot back, raise the right hand to 
the eyes as if to scan the horizon 
(4 beats). 

E—Stamp on the right foot, raise left 
foot, left hand to eyes (4 beats). 
Repeat D and E. 

F—Make a quarter turn to the right 
so you are facing the center of the 
circle. Turn by stepping on the 
left foot, right foot, left foot, right 
foot (4 beats). Give a war whoop 
as you turn. 

G—Step on the left foot, raise right 
arm obliquely forward (4 beats). 
H—Step on the right foot, raise left 
arm obliquely forward (4 beats). 

Repeat G and H. 

I—Make a half turn to the right so 
you are facing outward from the 
circle with your back to the center 
(4 beats). Give a war whoop as 
you turn. 

Repeat G, H, G, and H. 

Tom-toms beat 16 beats as dancers 
give a loud war cry and run back to 
their respective places. 


On page 47, Miss Shisler gives di- 
rections for making Indian tom-toms. 
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POINTED PIXIES 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Peeping from their secret places, 

I see pointed pixy faces. 

Deep within the tufted mosses 
Where the shallow brooklet crosses, 


I see prints all sharp and new 

Of some pointed elfin shoe. 

Where the knotted hawthorn grows, 
There are tracks of pointed toes. 


Where the brambles leave a gap 
Is a pixy’s pointed cap! 
Snuggled close, the more to hear, 
Is a furry, pointed ear. 


In the marsh among the rushes, 
Where the crystal brooklet gushes, 
They drop maple leaves, ‘tis said, 
Just to make the water red. 


Always full of fun and frolic, 
Never cross or melancholic, 

They are folks you'd like to meet— 
Pointed caps and pointed feet! 


THE PROMISE 


MABEL F. HILL 


Think well before you pledge to do 

Some thing of trust, if asked of you, 

And once you've promised, see it 
through, 


FUN TIME 


EDNA MECHAN 


Black cats, witches, jack-o’-lanterns, 
These spell Halloween, 
A merry time for harmless pranks, 
A time when ghosts are seen. 
Come, let’s have all the fun we can, 
With laughter hale and hearty; 
We'll dance and sing, we'll play good 
games 
At our October party. 


WORDS BY LELAND B. JACOBS 


GRANDPA TOAD 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(A story and choral reading, to de- 
velop expression, Work out effective 
ways to use single voices and choruses.) 


Grandpa Toad had never seen a well; 
(Queer old Grandpa Toad!) 
He asked his friends what it was like, 
but none of them could tell. 
(Poor old Grandpa Toad!) 
He went for a walk and there quite 
clear, 
(Oh, look, Grandpa Toad!) 
He saw a well and went up near, 
(Curious Grandpa Toad!) 
He hopped up to the edge of that well, 
(Watch out, Grandpa Toad!) 
And he looked "way down—and in he 
fell! 
(Oh! Poor old Grandpa Toad!) 
But he swam around till he came to 
the edge, 
(Wise old Grandpa Toad!) 
And there he found he could sit on a 
ledge! 
(Good for Grandpa Toad!) 
Said he, “How Mrs. Toad will scold! 
(Oh, yes, Grandpa Toad.) 
My clothes are wet; my feet are cold.” 
(Poor old Grandpa Toad!) 
Then someone came to get a drink; 
(Ready, Grandpa Toad?) 
Said Grandpa Toad, “Now I must 
think.” 

(Think fast, Grandpa Toad.) 
Down came the bucket from the top, 
(Now what, Grandpa Toad?) 

And in he jumped with a great big hop! 
(Hurrah for Grandpa Toad!) 

Up went the bucket to the brink, 
(And there was Grandpa Toad!) 

And out he jumped as quick as a wink! 
(Good for Grandpa Toad!) 

Away he hopped as fast as he could; 
(Queer old Grandpa Toad.) 

Said he, “"Twas a lesson and it did me 

good! 

(Oh, yes, Grandpa Toad.) 

And, anyhow, I have seen a well! 
(Wise old Grandpa Toad.) 

But what it’s like I'll never tell.” 
(Not even Mrs. Toad!) 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


BUSY TUG 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Strong little boat, 
Round little tug, 
Push the big ship. 
Chug! Chug! Chug! 
Help dock the ship 
On which we ride. 
Shove with your nose; 


Push on its side. 


Go up in front 

And pull, pull, pull! 
This ship is big, 

And full, full, full! 


SONG FOR OCTOBER 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I like the chill October nights, 
And bright October days, 

I like the dancing bonfire lights 
And misty purple haze, 


I like the boastful brigand breeze 


That robs the meek, defenseless trees. 


I like October’s bright bouquet 
With sumac flares of red, 
And goldenrod and asters gay 

In rich profusion spread. 


No rival yet has nature planned 
For fair October’s wonderland, 


BRAVE COLUMBUS 


VERA M. BALDWIN 


Columbus was a brave man— 
I’m sure that this is so, 

Or else he never would have sailed 
Across the sea, I know. 

It took a stout heart, patience, too, 
Along with hope unfailing, 

To brave the wide and unknown sea, 
And sail on, ever sailing. 


MUSIC BY BEATRICE McMANUS 


In - dian chil - dren romped and played In the for - est 
- 


wild and free. In - dian chil - dren walked and talked Ver-y much like you and me. 
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HALLOWEEN PROGRAMS for PRIMARY GRADES 





A Halloween Assembly 


ESTER STEWART BURNHAM 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








CHARACTERS 

TWO ANNOUNCERS 

SOUND-EFFECTS MAN 

INTERLOCUTOR 

GUEST CONTESTANTS—TlIwo second- 
graders. 

EXPERT CONTESTANTS—Iwo third- 
graders. 

TWO CONTROL-ROOM OPERATORS 

sPcnsors—aAll the rest of the third 
grade. 




















‘T= third grade was to put on an 
assembly program for Halloween. 
Because of an interest in radio tech- 
nique recently evidenced, it was de- 
cided to pattern our presentation after 
a well-known radio program of the 
cuestion-and-answer type. Since Chil- 
dren’s Book Week would occur early in 
November, it developed naturally that 
the group asked questions based on lit- 
erature which would correlate with 
Halloween. 

Through informal discussion and the 
teacher’s help, the children chose the 
questions. Every child was drawn into 
the planning, so that when the final 
list was selected, each child could 
claim the authorship of one question. 

(Your group may supplement this 
list or substitute other questions. You 
may wish to have an announcer speak 
on behalf of the sponsors.) 

The Interlocutor sits at a desk, stage 
right, with a microphone before him. 
Opposite him, seated at a long table, are 
the four contestants. They have two 
microphones. At stage center is a mi- 
crophone for the two Announcers and 
the Sound-Effects Man. The “control 
room,” extreme left front, is an area 
walled off waist-high, behind which the 
Two Control-Room Operators stand 
and pretend that they are operating 
“instruments” painted on panels. 

The two Expert Contestants, having 
previously learned the answers in class 
discussion, give them only if the two 
Guest Contestants cannot. Each time 
a contestant wishes to answer, he 
raises his hand. (The correct answer is 
in parenthesis after every question.) 


THe ProcRAM 


FIRST ANNOUNCER—We hope you 
will all enjoy our Halloween assembly. 

SOUND-EFFECTS MAN (giving pro- 
gram  signature)—Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—Wake up, 
School! It’s time to quiz the 
Guest and Expert Contestants. This 
program comes to you through the 
courtesy of Grade Three. Our guests 
are and ————,_ well-known 
authorities on literature. Representing 
Grade Three, we have two experts, 
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- and . I now present 
, Interlocutor, who will ask the 
questions, 
(The script is read by the Interlocu- 
tor until otherwise designated.) 
INTERLOCUTOR—Good day. Our 
questions are about famous Halloween 
characters in children’s stories and 
poems. The first ones are about cats. 
They come to us from ——— (a child 
in Grade Three). Answer all four. 
1. What kittens should have worn 
something on their paws and 
couldn’t have any pie? (“The 
Three Little Kittens”’—who lost 
their mittens.) 
2. Which cat went to sea in a 
beautiful pea-green boat? (The cat 
in “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat.”) 
3. Which cat kept smiling and dis- 
appearing? (The cat in Alice in 
Wonderland.) 
4. Which cat, whose best friend was 
a fox, would you not like to meet on 
Halloween? (The cat in Pinocchio.) 
That was good. You got four out 
of four, The next questions come to 
us from . Answer both ques- 
tions about pumpkins. 
1. Who was put into a pumpkin 
shell? (Peter’s wife in “Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater.”) 
2. In what story did a pumpkin be- 
come a fine carriage? (Cinderella.) 
Well, we have cats and pumpkins 
for our Halloween party. Now, here 
are some questions from » who 
wants you to name two other Hal- 
loween characters. Answer two out 
of two, 
1. What Halloween character will 
we find in Snow-White and the Sev- 
en Dwarfs? (The witch.) 
2. What characters in Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol would scare you on 
Halloween? (The ghosts.) 
Our last question is from ———. 
He wants you to answer two out of 
two. 








1. After we carve out our pump- 

kins, we put something inside them. 

What nursery rhyme mentions this 

“something”? (“Jack Be Nimble” 

—candle. ) 

(One Control-Room Operator shows 
watch to indicate the time.) 

2. What nursery rhyme tells us 

something we might see jumping 

over the moon? (“Hey! Diddle, 

Diddle”—cow. ) 

That was very good. We had some 
fine contestants. Thank you, all. 

FIRST ANNOUNCER—The books con- 
taining the stories and poems that were 
mentioned on this program will be ex- 
hibited during Children’s Book Week 
in the third-grade room. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—This is Grade 
Three, signing off. 

SOUND-EFFECTS MAN (giving pro- 
gram signature )—Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Everyone can have fun at a Halloween program where a radio 


device links familiar literature with symbols of the holiday, 


or at one where pranks are found to have a new significance. 


Halloween Pranks 


GRACE E. JENNINGS 


Teacher, Edwards School, Bloomington, Illinois 








CHARACTERS 
MOTHER—A tall girl. 
jJimMMY—A small boy. 
MISS PARKER—Jimmy’s teacher. 
MISS BROWN—Miss Parker’s friend. 


BETTY MRS. GAUL 
JANE MR. HANSON 
DON MRS. BEST 
ANNE MRS. DUNMIRE 
BOBBY UNCLE JERRY 
JACK 


This play may be easily adapted 
to either a larger or a smaller group 
of children. Parts designated for 
girls and boys are also flexible. 

SETTING 

Act I—The kitchen in Jimmy’s 
home. The only properties needed 
are a table, cooking utensils for 
making a pie, and some dough for 
the crust. A stove, cupboards, and 
chairs may be added. 

Act II.—Village street. The chil- 
dren may enter from the left, leave 
a gift near opening at center back 
of stage, and exit right. Then the 
recipient may appear through the 
center opening, pick up his gift, say 
his lines, and exit. The children then 
re-enter from the right, leave an- 
other gift, and exit left, and so on. 

If several folding screens are 
available, they could be set up at 
intervals on the stage. A sign might 
indicate whose “house” each one is. 
Then the children can stop at each 
“house,” leave a gift, and hide by 
going to one side of the stage. The 
owner will come out from behind 
his “house” at the proper time. 

A still more elaborate setting may 
be devised by designing the fronts 
of six houses on large pieces of 
heavy paper stretched over wooden 
frameworks and supported from the 
rear. Each “house” may have a real 
door. Use a dark curtain behind this 
door to obscure the view of props. 

Properties for this act consist of a 
bouquet of flowers, a box of cookies, 
a sack of oranges, a box of candy, 
and a small pumpkin pie. The wood 
for Uncle Jerry may be imaginary. 




















Act I 


(As Mother is rolling the crust for 
a pie, Jimmy rushes in.) 

jJimMy—Mother, may I go Hal- 
loween pranking tonight with the 
children? 

MOTHER—I don’t know, Jimmy. 
What pranks are you going to play? 

jimmMy—Oh, we are going to play 
nice pranks. Miss Parker, our teacher, 


says that it is more fun to do things 
that will make people smile than to do 
things that will make them frown. 

MOTHER—That’s right, 

jimmy—And she says that children 
of my size shouldn’t be on the streets, 
even on Halloween night, alone. 

MOTHER—Yes, little girls and boys 
need some older person to go out with 
them at night. 

JimMY—Miss Parker and another 
teacher, Miss Brown, will be with us. 
May I go, Mother? 

MOTHER—Well, now that you've 
told me your teachers are going with 
you, I will let you go. 

jimmMy—Hooray! I can’t wait for 
tonight to come. 


Act Ii 


(Miss Parker and Miss Brown are on 
the stage, waiting for the children.) 

MISS PARKER—It’s time the children 
should be getting here. 

MIss BROWN—Yes, it is. (Looks for 
them.) Oh, here they come now. 

CHILDREN—Hello, Miss Parker and 
Miss Brown! 

MISS PARKER—Is everyone here? 

BETTY—Why, where is Jimmy? 

jimmy (entering hurriedly) —I'm 
here. Am I late? 

MISS PARKER—No, you are just in 
time. Where shall we go first? 

JANE—Let’s go to Mrs. Gaul’s. I 
have some flowers and cookies for her. 

(As the children go near the house 
[approach to vary with type of set- 
ting used] Jane signals to them. They 
hide while she puts her package before 
the door, knocks, and hurries away.) 

(Mrs. Gaul comes to the door.) 

MRS. GAUL (as she peers around)— 
Didn’t I hear someone at my door? 
Why, what is this? (Picks up package.) 
Some cookies! My, they do smell good. 
And some flowers! Surely it must have 
been some kind Halloween brownies 
who left them. (Goes inside.) 

JANE—Do you suppose she really 
thought it was brownies? 

pon—Anyhow, she was surprised. 

ANNE—Isn’t this fun? Now let’s 
go to Mr. Hanson’s house. Follow me. 
(The children go near the house; then 
hide.) Sh! Everybody be still. 

(Anne places a sack of oranges on 
the porch, knocks, runs, and hides. 
Mr. Hanson appears at the door.) 

MR. HANSON—I’m sure I heard a 
knock, but I don’t see anyone. Per- 
haps it was only the wind rattling the 
door. Oh, where did this sack come 
from? (He looks inside it.) Well, 
well! Oranges! (Continued on page 59) 
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* The Halloween Parade * 


Second in a Series of Scores Depicting Characteristic Scenes in American Life 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Nan-cy is  awitch in a tall black hat. John’s a cat and Ann’s a fair-y queen. Pe-ter is aclown, ver - y round and fat. 


What is that white fig-ure out in the street? Such a sight I’ve mnev-er, nev-er seen. Look, it is a ghost, run-ningin a sheet! 





T.B. 
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Ted’s a Mex-i-can, in yel-low, red, and green. 


: Put on a false face and queer old clothes. Wear a fun-ny cap and a 
Such a scar-y ghost, but just for Hal - low - een. 
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long red nose. Jack - 0’ - lan - tern’s just a pump-kin; don’t you be a-fraid, But come out with us in a Hal-low-een pa - rade. 








T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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carecrow Gives a Party 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL S. HARMER 











CHARACTERS 


SCARECROW MRS. HEN 
PUMPKIN MRS. BOSSY 
CORN SHOCK LEAVES—TI wo 
SUGAR BEET or more. 
HONEYBEES—T wo WALTER 

or more. KENNETH 


CosTUMES 


Scarecrow has his arms stiffly out- 
stretched. Big gloves project out 
from the ends of the sleeves. He 
wears an unmatched, ragged and 
patched suit with straw sticking out 
from neck, wrists, and ankles. An 
old hat is pulled down over his 
face, and straw sticks up through 
the top. Pumpkin and Sugar Beet 
may be seated and have cloth of 
suitable colors drawn up around 
their padded bodies, leaving just 
their heads showing. Each wears an 
appropriate cap. Corn Shock can 
have several cornstalks tied around 
him. The Honeybees wear black 
sweaters and black and yellow trou- 
sers. They have gauze wings and 
black skull caps with wire antennae. 
Mrs. Hen and Mrs. Bossy may hold 
before them shieldlike cutouts paint- 
ed to represent the respective ani- 
mals. The Leaves may wear paper 
costumes in autumn colors, cut to 
resemble leaves. Walter and Kenneth 
are dressed like farmers. 


SETTING 


The cornfield that Scarecrow has 
guarded many summers and winters, 




















(Scarecrow, Pumpkin, Corn Shock, 
and Sugar Beet are on the stage.) 

scaRECROW—I do hope that the 
weather stays fair for my party. Of 
course we fellows who are out in the 
fields all the time don’t mind a little 
rain, but I’ve noticed that the bees and 
chickens seek cover just as soon as a 
dozen raindrops have fallen. 

PUMPKIN—Perhaps it is because the 
water doesn’t run right off their backs 
as it does from mine. But it doesn’t 
run off your back either, does it? 

SCARECROW—No, indeed it doesn’t. 
Sometimes my clothes are wet for days 
after a heavy rain. 

CORN sHOCK—That’s really too bad, 
Scarecrow. I should think you would 
feel very uncomfortable, but you never 
were one to complain. I’ve always said 
that you were one of the most cheerful 
persons I’ve ever known, as well as one 
of the most thoughtful. Now take this 
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Scarecrow and his cronies have 
such delightful personalities 
that your pupils will be eager 
to re-create their autumn fare- 
well party. An appreciation of 
the importance of nutrition in 
national health will be acquired 
incidentally by the performers 


and the audience as well. 





party, for instance—I don’t know who 
else would have thought of having a 
party when the harvest is nearly over, 
just because we will soon be separated 
for the winter. 

SCARECROW—Why, thank you, Corn 
Shock, but the pleasure is all mine. 
You have all been very energetic in 
raising food this summer so that the 
girls and boys throughout the nation 
will stay well and strong, and I want 
to show my appreciation. I try hard 
not to be envious of all you wonderful 
folk, but there are times when I can’t 
help wishing that I, too, could help 
feed the children. 

SUGAR BEET—Well, in a way, I can’t 
blame you. When I think of how pre- 
cious my sugar has become, I almost 
burst with pride. Then I recollect that 
if I did burst I might not be very valu- 
able after all, so I just try to grow big- 
ger and better in order to be as useful 
as possible. 

PUMPKIN—I shouldn’t get too ex- 
cited about it, if I were you, Sugar 
Beet, for you can’t do it all by your- 
self. The bees are very helpful, too, 
you know, in the matter of supplying 
people with sweets. Here come some 
Honeybees now, so I'll let them speak 
for themselves. 

(The Honeybees enter.) 

SCARECROW—W elcome to my party, 
Honeybees. I began to fear that you 
would be late. 

FIRST HONEYBEE—So did we, but 
you know how it is these days! We 
never seem to get through with our 
work, Just as long as a single flower 
remains in bloom, we have to keep 
working in order to store up as much 
honey as we can. 





SECOND HONEYBEE—It seems that 
we can’t begin to provide enough hon- 
ey for everybody who wants it, but we 
are going to keep on trying just as long 
as there is a drop of nectar left un- 
gathered. 

CORN SHOCK—That’s the spirit! No 
wonder you were nicknamed Busy Bees. 

FIRST HONEYBEE—We try to live up 
to our reputation. Would you like to 
hear our new work song? 

PUMPKIN—By all means! A song is 
just the thing for a party. 

HONEYBEES (simg to the tune of 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye”)— 

In all the world there’s none so happy 

As the busy bee. 

“If you're blue or discontented, 

Find some work,” says he. 

We're on wing from morn till eve- 
ning, 

And we never shirk. 

So if you’d make the most of life, 

Just work and work and work. 

SCARECROW—That is a_ splendid 
song! It is fine to be willing to work, 
but it is better still to be so happy 
about it. Here comes another person 
who helps her country. (Mrs. Hen en- 
ters.) Welcome to my farewell party, 
Mrs. Hen. 

MRS. HEN (a falkative character) — 
Thank you, Scarecrow. I have just laid 
another fine, big egg in my nest, and 
now Farmer Brown will have a full 
load to take to market in the morning. 
Eggs are such good food for children! 
Did you know that an egg is a wonder- 
ful source of vitamin Bo, and that this 
vitamin is valuable for nerves and 
growth and— 

PUMPKIN—It certainly is, Mrs. Hen. 
And that reminds me—Scarecrow was 
just telling why he is giving this party. 
Won’t you tell Mrs. Hen, Scarecrow? 

SCARECROW (rather embarrassed)— 
Well, you see, Mrs. Hen, I am so proud 
of the way you are all adding to our 
nation’s food supply that I wanted to 
do something to honor you before win- 
ter comes. It will be a pleasant mem- 
ory for me when I am here all alone 
in this snow-covered field. 

MRS. HEN—That’s very kind of you, 
Scarecrow. When the snow isn’t too 
deep, I'll come over and visit you. I 
know how lonesome you must be. You 
must realize, however, that I have to 
stay home a lot because I do my best 
work when I keep warm and quiet, and 
I suppose there will be nothing to eat 
over here after the snow has fallen. 

CORN SHOCK (aside to Pumpkin) — 
There she goes again! (Aloud.) I 
don’t believe you need to worry about 
getting enough to eat, Mrs. Hen. I 
overheard Farmer Brown say that he is 
keeping some of my choicest ears to 
feed the animals around the farm this 
winter. (In alarm.) Oh, here comes 
Mrs. Bossy! (Laughs.) She gave me 
quite a start. I forgot for a moment 


that my crop had all been gathered. 


MRS, BOSSY (em/ering)—Greetings, 


everybody. I hope that I haven't 
missed too much of the fun. 

SCARECROW—Not at all, not at all, 
although you really are a trifle late. 

MRs. Bossy—Yes. As I came over, I 
passed through a field of clover, and it 
was so nice and green for this time of 
the year that I couldn’t resist stopping 
to have some. In a way, it’s really pa- 
triotic for me to eat all I can, you 
know, because the more good food 
I get—within reason, of course—the 
more good milk there will be for the 
girls and boys. We must all do our 
best to add to our country’s food sup- 
ply. Don’t you agree, Mrs. Hen? 

MRS. HEN—I do indeed. Naturally, 
I think eggs are extremely important. 
When it comes to vitamin Bo— 

SUGAR BEET—Excuse me for inter- 
rupting, but I am sure that there can 
be no argument about the importance 
of milk and eggs when both are so very 
valuable. 

MRS. BOsSY—Thank you, Sugar Beet. 
You are just too sweet for words. 

SCARECROW—I shudder to think of 
how very sad it would be if the people 
had to get along without any of you. 
Ah, here come the Leaves. Aren’t they 
charming in their gay autumn dresses? 
(The Leaves enter.) Good afternoon, 
Leaves. Are not your dresses unusually 
bright for this time of the year? 

FIRST LEAF—Why, yes, they are, 
Scarecrow. We wanted to be gay for 
your party so we asked Jack Frost to 
be very gentle, and he gave us just th: 
right amount of color. 

FIRST HONEYBEE—TIsn’t it sad, little 
Leaves, that your lives are so short and 
uneventful? You merely swing in the 
breezes for a few summer months and 
then you are cast down to become a 
part of the earth again. After all, there 
isn’t much that a leaf can accomplish 
in that time, is there? 

SECOND LEAF—On the contrary, 
Honeybee, we are not sad at all. We 
had a wonderful time swaying in the 
breeze all summer, and we knew we 
were being useful, too. While one sin- 
gle leaf may not be important, all of 
us together are very important. 

FIRST LEAF—Indeed we are! Did you 
ever stop to realize that if there were 
no leaves on the trees, there would be 
no fruit? The tree gets much of its 
nourishment through us. And just try 
to imagine a world without any green 
trees to help make it beautiful or to 
give shade! 

SECOND LEAF—We aren’t at all 
downcast about returning to Mother 
Earth, because with our help she sup- 
plies food values to other growing 
things. 

FIRST LEAF—As a matter of fact, we 
were so happy during our brief summer 
that we danced almost all of the time. 
Shall we dance once more to entertain 


the guests? (Continued on page 62) 
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(The ladies in waiting are arranging 
the Queen’s crown, smoothing her 
wings, and so on. Mixy Nixy and the 
Pixy Guards are down right.) 

QUEEN—Do you think I am quite 
ready for the Halloween Ball? 

mis—Oh, yes, Your Majesty. I, 
myself, freshly washed the jewels of 
your crown in dewdrops. 

BLOssoM—Your wings have just 
been polished with star dust, and they 
are all lovely and shiny. You are 
truly quite in order, Your Majesty. 

(Fleet Foot enters at right, skipping. 
He stops suddenly and gazes at the 
Queen in wonder and admiration.) 

mis—Don’t stand there gaping at 
the Queen. Where are your manners? 

QUEEN (as Fleet Foot kneels)— 
Speak, Fleet Foot. 

FLEET FooT—Oh, Your Majesty, 
how lovely you are! 

QUEEN (very pleased)—It is my 
new gossamer gown. Summon Snooky 
Doo. I wish him to beat the Golden 
Drum to call the Pixies to our Hal- 
loween Ball. 

FLEET Foot—Yes, Your Majesty. 
(He rises and goes off stage right.) 

QUEEN—Iris, will you please get the 
Lord Chancellor. He must always be 
present when Snooky Doo beats the 
Golden Drum. 

(Iris goes off stage left.) 

BLOssSOM—Whatever would we do 
without the Golden Drum? No Pixy 
has ever missed the Halloween Ball 
since it Was given to you. 

LORD CHANCELLOR (enfers with 
Iris)——You wished to see me, Your 
Majesty? 

QUEEN—Yes, my Lord Chancellor. 
It is nearly time to beat the Golden 
Drum to announce the Halloween Ball. 

(Lord Chancellor stands beside the 
Queen’s throne. Fleet Foot enters, 
leading Snooky Doo, who looks mis- 
erable.) 

QUEEN—Why, Snooky Doo, what 
is the matter? Why do you look so sad? 

SNOOKY DOO (kneeling)—How can 
I ever tell you, Your Majesty? 

QUEEN—You must tell me. I won’t 
be cross no matter what the trouble is. 

SNOOKY DOO (meekly)—The Gold- 
en Drum disappeared, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN—Disappeared? My Golden 
Drum that the Great Magician of 
Scolorandium gave to me! 

sNOOKY Doo (hanging his head) — 
Yes, Your Majesty. 

(All gaze at Snooky Doo in horror.) 


The Pixies’ Halloween Ball 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN LITTLER HOWARD 
Auditorium Teacher, Jefferson School, Gary, Indiana 


Your pupils will love to rehearse this Halloween Pixy play, 


and audiences of all ages will delight in it. With but a 


few changes, it can be repeated for some other occasion later. 


mis—Why, Snooky Doo, you are 
the Keeper of the Golden Drum. How 
could you have been so careless? 

sNooky poo—I took only a wee 
little nap, and when I awoke, it was 
gone. Someone must have stolen it. 

BLOssOM—Poor Snooky! 

QUEEN—Well, I promised not to be 
cross. But we will have to postpone 
the Halloween Ball until next year. I 
trust that we shall find the Drum by 
then. I will send out a proclamation 
at once to start a search. 

LORD CHANCELLOR (stepping for- 
ward )—Just a minute, Your Majesty. 
There is a law about the Drum, made 
by the Great Magician of Scolorandium 
when he gave it to you. 

QUEEN—Oh, my! I had forgotten. 
What does the law say? 

LORD CHANCELLOR—The Captain 
of the Guard can fetch the Law Book. 

QUEEN—Yes. (Calls.) Mixy Nixy! 
(Mixy Nixy turns and bows stiffly.) 
Bring me the Law Book, please. 

MIXY NIxy—At once, Your Majesty. 

(He bows again and goes off stage 
right and returns immediately with a 
book so large that he can scarcely carry 
it. He gives it to Fleet Foot, and he 
presents it to the Queen, who in turn 
tries to give it to the Lord Chancellor.) 

LORD CHANCELLOR—Your Majesty, 
you know that only the Queen may 
read this book. 

QUEEN—Very well, then. But where 
shall I find the law? 

mis—I should think you would look 
under D for drum. 

LORD CHANCELLOR—It is a magic 
book. It will open to the right page. 

QUEEN—I had forgotten. I am so 
upset! (She opens the book.) Here it 


is. (Reads.) “The Law of the Golden 
Drum. If the Golden Drum is lost, 
the Pixy who was responsible must be 
—” (She stops, looking worried.) 
mis—Go on, Your Majesty. 

(The Queen still hesitates.) 

LORD CHANCELLOR—You must read 
it, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN (still reading slowly) —“The 
Pixy who was responsible—(Pauses; 
then reads on rapidly.) must be ban- 
ished from Pixyland forever.” 

SNOOKY DOooO—Oh, no, not that, 
Your Majesty! (Kneels and stretches 
out his hands to the Queen.) 

BLOSSOM—Banish Snooky! 

LORD CHANCELLOR (assertively)— 
The law must be obeyed. 
FLEET Foot—Can’'t 

done? 

QUEEN—Wait, there is something 
more here. It is written in very small 
letters: “This law must be obeyed, un- 
less the Drum is found before the last 
ray of sunshine turns the spray of the 
Queen’s fountain into a rainbow.” 

FLEET Foot—That doesn’t help 
much. The sun is just about to set. 

SNOOKY DOO (sinking in a heap)— 
There is no hope. 

QUEEN—I believe there is. I don’t 
think anyone would steal the Drum, 
so it probably rolled. Surely it cannot 
be far from the bed of leaves where 
you laid it. Mixy Nixy, ask your 
Pixy Guards to search everywhere. I, 
myself, will look in the garden. 
(Queen rises from her throne.) Fleet 
Foot, stay with Snooky Doo. The rest 
of you help me look for the Drum. 
(She exits, followed by the others.) 

FLEET FOOT (comfortingly)—Cheer 
up, I’m sure we can find it. 
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SNOOKY DOO (rising)—It’s no use. 
I’ve already looked everywhere. 

FLEET Foot (suddenly)—I have an 
idea. Wait right here. (Hurries off.) 

SNOOKY DOO—It’s no use. I may as 
well leave Pixyland right now. (He 
starts toward the front of the stage as 
the curtains slowly close. This is 
timed so that the curtains close be- 
hind him after he reaches the stage 
apron.) Now I have stepped across the 
boundary. I am no longer in Pixy- 
land and I am as large as a mortal 
child, for if I weren’t ['d get stepped 
on. (He sits down and starts to cry.) 
Oh, whatever shall I do? 

MARY ELLEN (carrying a basket, 
comes from the back of the audito- 
rium)——Why, I hear something that 
sounds like crying. It comes from this 
way. (She walks almost to the stage; 
then stops to listen.) It’s getting 
louder. I must be going in the right 
direction. (She climbs the steps to 
the stage and then sees Snooky Doo.) 
Hello. What’s the matter? 

SNOOKY DOO—I’m lost. I can’t ever 
go home. Who are you? 

MARY ELLEN—I’'m Mary Ellen. 
Don’t cry. (Goes to him.) You are 
as big as I am, but you aren’t like me. 
Who are you? (Continued on page 58) 








CHARACTERS 
QUEEN—The Pixies’ sovereign. 
inis—Lady in waiting. 
BLOSSOM—Lady in waiting. 

MIXY Nixy—Captain of the Guard. 
PIXY GUARDS—Any number. 
FLEET FOOT—A messenger. 


LORD CHANCELLOR—The Queen’s 
advisor. 

SNOOKY Doo—Keeper of the Golden 
Drum. 


MARY ELLEN—A child, 
EXTRA PIXiES—Any number. 


CosTUMES 


The costumes should be in keep- 
ing with autumn colors and Hal- 
loween. Buckram is good material 
to use for wings. It can be colored 
with crayons or chalk. Pointed 
Pixy caps can be made from con- 
struction paper. 


SETTING 


The stage is the Pixy Queen’s 
courtroom. Of course, an elaborate 
set is attractive, but there really 
need be very little on the stage. If 
possible, use a blue background, so 
that the sunset and autumn colors 
will show against it to best advan- 
tage. The Queen’s throne may be a 
small chair covered with cloth and 
placed upon a table. Artificial grass 
may be used to cover the steps lead- 
ing up to it. 

While the curtains are closed for 
the scene between Snooky Doo and 
Mary Ellen, lights can be fixed for 
a sunset. If you have two flood- 
lights, use a gelatin slide of rose and 
one,of dark amber, and set them so 
that they throw light on the blue 


background. 
The Golden Drum should be 
pumpkin-shaped. The drum in 


Mary Ellen’s basket is a small replica 
of the one guarded by Snooky Doo. 
The beating of the drum may be 
done backstage. 

There should be steps from the 
stage down to the auditorium floor. 
Tall shrubbery at the top of the 
steps completely hides the large 
drum, so that Snooky Doo may pick 
it up as he re-enters Pixyland. 
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“The Landing of Columbus,” by John Vanderlyn 





C. O. Ruckingham 


Columbus Lands 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ARTHUR JOHNSON 


This “different” Columbus Day 
play is based upon the famous 
painting reproduced above. Its 
theme is especially timely, for 
this is the 450th anniveisary of 
the discovery of the New World. 


(Natives are standing or sitting 
about. A woman is grinding grain 
with a pestle in a bowl. Some of the 
men are polishing wooden spears or 
working on bows and arrows. A na- 
tive enters with a calabash of water, 
another with a basket of tropical fruits. 
If possible, have one or more parrots 
in wicker, not wire, cages.) 

BOONA (entering from right and 
speaking breathlessly) —Where is Chief 
Sanooa? <A huge bird with white 
wings has settled on the sea and with 
it are two others. (Points to right.) 

(Several run to right and look out.) 

SHALA—Sanooa must know of this. 
(He exits left.) 

MEETOH (af right)—-Are they birds? 

GAHNA—To me they look more like 
giant boats of some sort. 

(There is a loud noise off right— 
the ship's cannon, Natives express 
terror.) 

PAHLAH—There was a flash like 
lightning. Smoke came from the big- 
gest bird’s mouth, and then this loud 
thunder. 

(Sanooa enters, followed by Shala. 
He goes to the right and peers out.) 

SANOOA—They are not birds, but 
boats. Little boats, like our smaller 
canoes, are beside the big boats, and 
men are getting into them. 

SHALA—Where are the men from? 

SANOOA—They seem to be men, but 
perhaps they are gods come from heav- 
en to pay us a visit. They approach 
the shore. Now the men are landing. 
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(Shouts are heard off stage, right.) 
Run, my people, and hide, for we do 
not know what sort of men or gods 
these may be. 

(The natives run off left. For a 
moment the stage is empty; then the 
white men enter, They come to center 
and form a tableau which reproduces 
the painting by Vanderlyn.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—In the 
name of the King and Queen of Spain, 
I, Christopher Columbus, take posses- 
sion of this land now and for all time. 
(Cheers.) Rodrigo des Escovedo! 

(The tableau is broken as the men 
dis perse about the stage and the notary 
ap proaches Columbus.) 

RODRIGO DES ESCOVEDO—Yes, what 
is it, Admiral? 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Now that 
we have reached land and taken pos- 
session of it, we must complete the 
official record which you have there. 
Enter first the name of this island. 
Let it be San Salvador, to honor the 
Saviour, who has guided us here. 

(Des Escovedo dips a pen into @ 
horn worn at his belt, takes a book 
from under his arm, and, using @ 
stump for a desk, enters the name of 
the island.) 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Now I 


shall sign it. (He does so.) You sign, 
too. (Des Escovedo SIZ MS.) Next, 
Roderigo Sanchez. (He signs.) My 


good captain of the “Pinta,” Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon. (He signs.) And fi- 
nally, Vincent Pinzon, brave captain 
of the “Nifa.” (He signs.) By virtue 
of this discovery, my agreement with 
Their Majesties is now in force and 
from this day on I am the High Ad- 
miral of the Atlantic Ocean, Viceroy 
of the Crown, and Hereditary Gov- 
ernor of this island and all lands we 
discover. (All showt “hurrah!” and 
kneel.) Nay, kneel not to me, but 
to Him who brought us safely here. 
(Columbus kneels, too. All remain 
for a moment in an attitude of prayer; 
then they cross themselves and rise.) 





RODERIGO SANCHEZ—And so we 
have found India by sailing west. 

MARTIN ALONZO PINZON—Yonder! 
Look! (He points to left.) I see one 
of the natives watching us. 

ALONZO DE OJEDA—Let us call him. 

VINCENT PINZON—Come here! (He 
gestures; then shakes his head.) He 
has run away. 

LUIZ DE TORRE—Who can they be? 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Why, In- 
dians, of course, since this is India. 
See, there is a woman. She seems less 
timid. Juan, offer her beads. 

(Juan holds out a string of beads. 
Gahna enters and takes the beads.) 

JUAN—They are worn like this. 

(He takes the beads and starts to 
put them over Galma’s head, but she 
shrinks away. He laughs and puts 
them over his own head, takes them 
off, and hands them to Gabna, who 
puts them on delightedly. More na- 
tives enter. Beads, red sailor caps, and 
small bells are distributed. Natives 
are amused by the Spaniards’ heavy 
clothing. One or two natives exit to 
return later with others bearing articles 
to trade.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Who is 
your king? (There is no answer.) 
Luiz de Torre, you are the interpreter. 
Speak to them. Find out who is their 
chief. 

LUIZ DE TORRE (/0 matives)—Your 
king? See, this is our leader. (He 
points to Columbus.) Who of yours 
is like him? (He makes more ges- 
tures.) See, our chief. 

MEETOH—Cacique? 

LUIZ DE TORRE—Yes, yes. (He in- 
dicates Columbus.) Our cacique. (He 
gestures fo natives.) Your cacique? 

(Enter Sanooa. He comes forward 
and bows to Columbus, who bows in 
return, ) 

MEETOH (pointing toward Sanooa) 
—Cacique. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (fo Luiz 
de Torre)—Find out what language he 
speaks. 

LUIZ DE TORRE (/0 Sanooa)—Parlez- 
vous francais? (Sanooa doesn’t re- 
spond, Natives are amused.) Sprechen 
Sie Deutsch? (No answer.) Voi 
parlate ['Italiano? (Still no answer.) 
They do not know French, German, or 
Italian either. They are most ignorant. 

ALONZO DE OJEDA (facing Shala)— 
This Indian has gold in his ears. (He 
touches Shala’s ear. Shala draws back. 
The Spaniard grasps his arm. A tussle 
is imminent. Natives are panicky.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Stop! Re- 
lease that Indian and give him some 
beads. (The Spaniard does so.) These 
people are friendly. See that they re- 
main so. (Shala admires beads before 
putting them on. He removes the gold 
clip and hands it to the Spaniard, who 
examines it closely.) They will trade 
anything. 

MARTIN ALONZO PINZON—Gold! 
(To Shala.) Much gold here? (Indi- 
cating clip.) Gold! 

SHALA—Golt? Nucay, nucay! 

LUIZ DE TORRE—Ah, nucay, is their 
word for gold. (To Sanooa.) Nucay? 
(He gestures around the island.) 

saNnooa—Nucay? (He shakes his 
head; then points south.) Nucay! 

ALONZO DE OJFDO—He means there 
is gold to the south. 

(Natives bring in gifts of fruit, and 
barter them for trinkets. When Sanooa 
claps his hands sharply, they draw 
aside. The Spaniard: do likewise, leav- 
ing Sanooa and Columbus centered.) 











CHARACTERS 


eer Native men of 
pes ron) Guanahani. 
GAHNA } Native girls of 
PAHLAH ) Guanahani. 
SANOOA—The cacique (native 


chief). 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
RODRIGO DES ESCOVEDO—Notary. 
RODERIGO SANCHE z—lInspector. 
MARTIN ALONZO PINZON—Captain 
of the “Pinta.” 
VINCENT PINZON—Captain of the 
“Nina.” 
ALONZO DE OJEDA 
LUIZ DE TORRE—Interpreter. 
JUAN—Cabin boy. 
EXTRAS—Natives and Spaniards. 


CosTUMES 


Columbus (in the foreground) 
and his men should be costumed as 
nearly like the picture as possible. 
Rodrigo des Escovedo is the man in 
the long black cloak, directly behind 
Columbus. Roderigo Sanchez has his 
hand at his chin. The two Pinzons 
are carrying the expedition flags. 
Alonzo de Ojeda is the one with a 
gun over his shoulder. Luiz de Torre, 
though not one of the principals in 
the picture, may pose as the figure 
half-kneeling at the left of De Ojeda. 
Juan is kneeling. The others are 
extras. 

The natives wore very little cloth- 
ing, but Indian costumes that would 
not seem too heavy for the warm 
climate are acceptable. Feather head- 
dresses and painted faces will help. 

SETTING 

The island of Guanahani, early on 
the morning of October 12, 1492. 
Use an outdoor backdrop showing 
the ocean with the ships in the back- 
ground and trees at the left. The 
floor of the stage should be covered 
with a neutral-toned rug, or with 
any rug placed face down. Tree 
stumps may be used for seats. 




















SsANOoA—Great master, this place is 
Guanahani. (He gestures broadly.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—I do not 
understand your language, but I judge 
you mean that this island is called 
Guanahani. 

SANOOA—The sounds you make 
must be speech, but we do not know 
what you say. We welcome you and 
thank you for your gifts. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS — Never 
was such speech heard before, but I 
understand your meaning from your 
polite manner. The King and Queen 
of Spain send you their greetings! We 
have come to find gold—nucay. You 
do not seem to have it, so we shall go 
on. Can you direct us to the Great 
Khan? The Great Khan? 

SANOOA (puzzled)—Khan? (Guess- 
ing.) Cubanacan? (He points up- 
stage.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (pleased)— 
You know the Great Khan? (To 
Spaniards.) “Cubana” must be their 
word for “great.” Then Cathay where 
the Great Khan lives must be near by. 

(Meanwhile sailors and natives are 
unobtrusively exchanging gifts. Juan 
and Pahlah are at one side.) 

JUAN—What is this? (Holds up a 
potato.) 

PAHLAH—Batata. 

yJuAN—And this? (Holds up dried 
leaves.) (Continued on page 57) 
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How can you, as a teacher, best help our nation? What are 


you doing to give pupils a clear realization of what it means to 


be an American? 


Have you thought through the problems of edu- 


cation in a world at war? If you want timely suggestions about 


topics like these, you will be interested in this new department, 


and you will doubtless have ideas of your own to contribute. 


Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





BECOMING AN AMERICAN 


MARY GALFORD 


Teacher of Social Science, Roosevelt Junior High School, Mason City, Iowa 


CE of the objectives of our social 
studies at the present time is to 
help pupils appreciate the immigrant 
background of our country and de- 
velop tolerance and sympathy for all 
people who are American citizens. The 
lessons suggested below will be helpful 
in accomplishing this purpose. 

I. The making of an American. 

Many races and nationalities live in 
our country, but all can be Americans. 

Which race has lived longest in the 
United States? 

Which race was forced to come to 
America as slaves? 

Of what nationality were many of 
the people who came to the United 
States to help build railroads; to work 
in steel mills? 

What do we mean when we speak 
of a Russian, a Swede, or an American? 
Il. We, the people. 

With the aid of the World Almanac 
or some other reference book, make a 
bar or picture graph to show the num- 
ber of foreign-born citizens of each 
nationality, according to the latest 
census. If you prefer, make a table, 
arranging the nationalities in order. 

Which part of our country has the 
greatest number of foreign born? 

Write a paragraph in which you 
give many reasons why people came to 
the United States. Did they have 
reasons for leaving their native coun- 
try? 

III. Our immigrant ancestors. 

We are all immigrants or descend- 
ants of immigrants. In order to show 
the different nationalities represented 
in your ancestry, make a family tree, 
but instead of writing in the names of 
your ancestors, write each one’s na- 
tionality. Write the word American 
in place of your name. 

IV. The old country. 

Select the native country of one of 
your ancestors. Make a map in your 
notebook and indicate the country on 
the map by coloring or shading. 

Make a list of things for which the 
country is noted: great paintings, ar- 
chitecture, literature, music, people. 
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V. Ellis Island. 

Where is it? What is it? Be able 
to explain the part it has played in the 
history of immigration. How do im- 
migration organizations help the newly 
arrived alien? 

VI. Statue of Liberty. 

Find a picture of the Statue of Lib- 
erty to put in your notebook. What 
is the story of this famous statue? On 
what island is it? What does it signi- 
fy to us and to the newly arrived 
alien? 

VII. The new home. 

On an outline map of the United 
States, show where your ancestors set- 
tled. Show also where others of their 
nationality have located in great num- 
bers. If you have several nationalities 
represented in your ancestry, indicate 
by different symbols the various places 
where today you may find settlements 
of these nationalities. What did these 
people do in the New World at first? 
What had been their occupation? 

VIII. Becoming Americans. 

How are aliens made citizens? After 
you understand this process, outline or 
summarize the steps in becoming a 
citizen. Then copy the Oath of Alle- 
giance, which every alien must take 
when he becomes an American. 

Many of these naturalized Amer- 
icans have become famous, and have 
contributed much to our country’s 
greatness. Make a list naming at least 
ten of these outstanding immigrants. 
Include each one’s name, the country 
from which he came, and the reason for 
his fame. 

Write a composition entitled “I Am 
an American.” 

Here are some suggestions for start- 
ing such a composition. 

Although my ancestors came from 
several countries, I am an American. 

My father and mother came from 
Greece, but I am an American. 

Since I had the good fortune of be- 
ing born in the United States, | am an 
American. 

Then write a paragraph about what 
it means to be an American. 
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A MINIATURE DEMOCRACY 


MABEL L. EVERETT 
Teacher, Onaway School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


OW is it possible for young chil- 

dren to realize fully the values of 
living under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment? How can their interest and 
appreciation of democratic processes be 
developed? : 

At least a partial solution to these 
questions has been attempted in one 
third-grade room. The pupils have 
been aided and guided in establish- 
ing a city of their own, a miniature 
democracy, where questions of demo- 
cratic living are brought before the 
town meeting (the group of citizens 
of the room). 

The work was initiated by a visit to 
the mayor of our city. The mayor 
met the children, answered their ques- 
tions, and explained to them some of 
his duties and responsibilities, and his 
conception of a good citizen. The 
children next were conducted on a 
tour of the city hall by the service 
director of the city. He explained his 
duties to the group, and in turn intro- 
duced them to the safety director, who 
told of his duties. 

When the children returned to their 
classroom, they had an idea of what 
citizenship involves, and of the need 
of officers to conduct the affairs of a 
city. With this knowledge in mind, 
they voted to become a city. Names 
were suggested for the city and voted 
upon by the citizens. After visiting a 
voting booth in our school and hear- 
ing an election official explain the proc- 
ess of voting, the children conducted 
an election of their own. A mayor, a 
safety director, a service director, a 
library board, and an editor for our 
weekly newspaper were elected. 

We use one corner of the room for 
our city hall. Here the elected officers 
are located. Each prints his name and 
his office on a card and places it on the 
front of his desk. Elections are held 
every three or four weeks. 


The mayor takes charge of the room 
when the teacher is called away, greets 
guests, plans exhibits in connection 
with our work, and in general tries to 
be the sort of citizen who can assume 
responsibility and meet emergencies. 
(If he doesn’t do so, the citizens are 
very likely to want an immediate elec- 
tion so that they can put in office a 
thoroughly responsible officer. ) 

The safety director watches to see 
that fair play prevails on the play- 
ground, and that accidents are avoided. 
At times, he gives safety talks, 

The service director looks after the 
cleanliness of the room and desks. His 
suggestions are complied with will- 
ingly, for we all try to take our cit- 
izenship duties seriously. 

As is often the case in a democracy, 
we are not always good citizens. Then 
a town meeting is held, and matters 
are discussed. Out of one such meet~- 
ing grew our charter. 


CITIZENS ARE THEY 
Trustworthy Accept Responsibility 
Courteous Are Brave 
Thoughtful Play Fair 


In order to build a keener appre- 
ciation of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, together with a knowledge of 
how easily democracy may be lost, we 
learned about the first democracy in 
the world, which was established in 
Greece. The idea of the City State 
appealed to the children, and they were 
impressed with the history of that 
early democracy. 

Interest in great citizens of our past 
and present was aroused by dramatiz- 
ing incidents in the life of Washington, 
Lincoln, and MacArthur. 

A local newspaper has started a series 
of articles for children on conservation 
and home defense, so that citizenship 
in wartime seems very near to our 
miniature city and its affairs. 


OTHER PATRIOTIC MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


William H. Seward and Noah Webster, by 
Richard C. Maloney (biographies to be 
used with p. 13), p. 5 

The National Nutrition Drive 
THE INSTRUCTOR’s Pledge 
operation), pp. 10-11 

They Made Our Country Great 
piece calendar), p. 13 

What Shall We Eat? by Evelyn Herrington 
(our new nutrition department), p. 16 

A Unit on Fire Prevention, by Mary R. 
Martin, p. 19 

Terry Does His Bit, by 
story), p. 20 

Do It This Way! Easy Lessons in Safety, 
by Selma E. Herr (stick-figure seatwork 
on fire prevention), p. 24 

An Americanization Test, by Mary Galford, 


(including 
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(frontis- 


Kay Clark (a 


p. 

A Test on the Navy, by Lucile Rosencrans, 

p. 26 

Treasures of the Earth, by Evelyn Drake 
(a unit on minerals), p. 28 

Jack and Jill Study Nutrition (stand-up 
models of foods for a box lunch), p. 31 








Firemen Fighting Fire, 
(step drawings), p. 33 

A Constitution Poster, by Ralph H. Avery 
(second in a series based on the Bill of 
Rights), p. 34 

Victory Vegetables Parade, by Agnes Choate 
Wonson (a nutrition poster), p. 36 

Patriotic Recitations (Flags Are Flying, 
by Nona Keen Duffy; More Planes to Fly, 
by Clara G. Cornell; A Plan for Service, 
by Nona Keen Duffy), pp. 35-39 

The Halloween Parade, by J. Lilian 
Vandevere (second in a series of rhythm- 
band scores depicting characteristic 
scenes in American life), p. 41 

Searecrow Gives a Party, by Mabel 8S. 
Harmer (a play which relates te nutri- 
tion), p. 42 

First Aid with Flat Models, by Frank M. 
Rich (a “YOU You Can Be” feature), 
p. 50 


See other issues of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for additional Posters, Stories, Plays, Songs, 
Pictures, and Articles of a Patriotic Nature. 


by Jessie Todd 
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MORE PREPRIMERS 


GLADYS SHEPHERD 


® ASA teacher of the first grade, I 

have found it rather difficult to se- 
cure suitable reading material for be- 
ginners after the chart work period. 
In order to solve my problem, I ask 
each pupil to bring twenty-five cents 
with which to buy a good preprimer. 
I purchase three different kinds of pre- 
primers for my three reading groups. 
I distribute them to each group as soon 
as they are ready for a book. Then 
when each group has finished reading 
its books, we exchange readers with an- 
other group. At the end of the term 
each pupil keeps his own preprimer, 
but has had the use of three preprimers. 


FLOWERS FOR SPRING 


GLADYS 8S. SHIRES 


@ IF YOU would like real flowers to 
give color and beauty to your class- 
room in the early spring, plant them 
now. Before the first froct, ask the 
children to bring some seedling petu- 
nias that have come up near the old 
plants. Put them in flowerpu.s that 
are large enough to let the roots devel- 
op. If your room is on the shady side 
of the building, don’t be discouraged. 
Just put some commercial plant food 
in the soil, and your petunias will 
thrive. Early last March, we had sev- 
enteen blooms on a single plant. 


SEATWORK MOTIVATION 


LILA BARTELS 


® OFTEN in a small rural school a 
teacher has only one pupil in the 
first grade. I have just one beginner, 
and, although this situation provides a 
splendid opportunity for individual 
guidance, it lacks the stimulus of com- 
petition in seatwork. To be able to 
read stories as the older children do 
serves as a goal in oral and silent read- 
ing for my first-grader, but after he 
has read a story once or twice, interest 
lags when it comes time for seatwork. 
To remedy this situation, I place his 
100 per cent seatwork on the bulletin 
board with a colored star or holiday 
sticker and a big red 100. This page is 
taken down and is replaced by a new 
one only when he does 100 per cent 
work. I find this method good motiva- 
tion for better work, especially as the 
older boys, whom he idolizes, comment 
every time the page is changed. 
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MEANINGFUL READING 


ELINOR MARY TRIPATO 


@ | UTILIZE every opportunity to 

bring into the lives of my first- 
grade pupils a greater understanding of 
the mechanics of reading, and pleasant 
associations with reading. 

The children take great delight in 
following written directions on the 
blackboard. Whenever a new song is 
taught, the title is written on the 
blackboard. One of the best-liked games 
is that played during the music period. 
The titles of eight or ten songs are 
written on the blackboard. Each is 
numbered. A child selects a number 
and reads a title. If it is read correctly, 
the group may sing the song; but if an 
error has been made, the song is kept 
until the next time that the game is 
played. The child who reads the name 
chooses the next reader. 


HOW WE MADE BUTTER 


HILDRED I. SMITH 


® FOR thirty-five city children in 

grades one and two, a practical 
demonstration in the classroom on the 
making of butter proved most interest- 
ing. I bought a pint of thick cream 
from a local creamery, put it in a glass 
quart jar, and screwed the top on very 
securely, Each child gave the jar a few 
shakes and passed it on to his neighbor. 
Meanwhile, I explained how a churn 
operates, sketching on the blackboard 
when necessary to clarify statements. 
The children whose turn to shake the 
jar came last were wide-eyed with ex- 
citement as they watched the cream 
turn to butter. 

Next, I put the butter into a wood- 
en bowl, and explained that wood is 
preferable to metal for this purpose. 
The buttermilk was poured off, and a 
few of the children had their first taste 
of buttermilk. They took turns wash- 
ing the butter, working it with a 
wooden spoon, and draining off the liq- 
uid. This was repeated four times, or 
until the water was clear. I explained 
that this thorough washing was neces- 
sary so that the butter would keep 
fresh and not become rancid. Next, 
salt was added and mixed well. 

The exciting part of the lesson was 
tasting the butter! With two tooth- 
picks, each child helped himself to a 
piece. It was really a thrilling experi- 
ence for these seven-year-olds to eat 
butter they had made themselves. The 
entire lesson was most enjoyable and 
most instructive as well. 





FIRST-GRADE PROGRAMS 


ESTHER V. KING 
® LAST October our first grade was 


asked to present a number on an 
assembly program. We were studying 
fall activities, so we selected that sub- 
ject for our program. As small chil- 
dren’s voices do not carry well, and as 
it required more time to learn speaking 
parts, we decided to depict, without 
conversation, certain activities called 
“Getting Ready for Winter.” 

One child walked across the stage, 
carrying a placard bearing this title. 
Three groups of children followed in 
turn. The first group carried jars of 
canned fruits and vegetables. One mem- 
ber had a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Mother cans food.” The next 
group carried potted plants, and the 
sign, “We take plants into the house.” 
The third group were dressed in over- 
alls and straw hats, and they carried 
baskets of fruits and vegetables. One 
Mexican boy, dressed as a Mexican 
farmer, had a long string of chili pep- 
pers. This group’s sign was, “Farmers 
gather fruits and vegetables.” They 
sang two songs about the farmer. 

Later a program was given which in- 
cluded the kindergarten and both first 
grades. The same theme was used, and 
other parts were added—the autumn 
season, represented by autumn leaves; 
the wind; Jack Frost; snowflakes; and 
the preparation of birds and animals 
for the winter. Songs, rhythm work, 
dances, and poems were included. 

The program is very adaptable, be- 
cause small or large groups of children 
can be used, and parts can be doubled. 





PENMANSHIP PERIOD 


GENETHA K. MERRELL 


@ MANY children consider the pen- 

manship period toilsome and bor- 
ing, utterly unrelated to anything else 
they do. Often this is the case. I 
have found, however, that by stimulat- 
ing interest in the procedure, writing 
can be made a worth-while part of the 
day’s work. 

Before the class does any writing, we 
discuss penmanship. I present it as a 
remedial period, in which the children 
may correct troublesome errors, and 
thus improve all their writing. They 
often choose exercises from their own 
daily papers. 

Instead of telling the children that 
they must sit in a certain position, I 
show them why it is the best way. By 
allowing them to try various positions, 
such as leaning on their writing arm, 
sitting on one foot, slumping, and so 
on, I let them see that these positions 
throw the body off balance, and thus 
interfere with successful writing. Chil- 
dren are more likely to remember things 
for which they see a reason. 

When pupils are assigned an exercise 
and left to practice it by themselves, 
they usually become bored and careless. 
They make the same mistakes over and 
over. Therefore, I spend the writing 
period going from desk to desk, check- 
ing the children’s work. This keeps 
them interested in what they are doing, 
and helps them to evaluate their own 
work. Another advantage is that mis- 
takes are corrected immediately. 

At the end of the month, each child 
puts his latest practice sheet in a folder 
of his own. Pupils can then see their 
progress from month to month, and 
are proud of any improvement made. 


YOUR MAPS AND CHARTS 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


@ A CHART or a map that will be 

displayed frequently on a bulletin 
board can be prepared for long service 
in the following way. With a paper 
punch make holes at the corners and 
along the margins of the map or chart 
as necessary, where thumbtacks would 
usually be inserted. Over the holes 
apply gummed reinforcements, which 
will strengthen the paper and prevent 
its tearing during repeated displays. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that the sug- 

gestions on the pages of the Help- 
One-Another Club are invaluable. As you 
know, these short articles are written by 
teachers from their own experience. 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to submit practi- 
cal teaching devices? 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article appearing in this department. 
An additional dollar is paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we publish. 
(Don’t forget to write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of each photograph.) 

The following rules should be observed 
in preparing the manuscripts for the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 300 words. 

Place your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 


manuscript. (If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your husband’s.) 

When you submit more than one article, 
use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be type- 
written, with double spacing. When a 
handwritten article is submitted, write 
plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
leaving space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 812” x 11”, is preferred. 

It is not necessary to send a letter with 
an article. However, if you wish to do so, 
write it on a separate sheet. 

Address mail for this department to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not acknowledge articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, nor 
do we return unavailable articles, 
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HOW TO MAKE TOM-TOMS 


MARY J. SHISLER 


Box 
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™® CHOOSE a cylindrical paper ce- 

real box or ice-cream carton to 
make this tom-tom. First remove the 
top and bottom, and then decorate the 
box with Indian designs in bright col- 
crs. From strong muslin, cut two 
circles with a diameter at least two 
inches larger than the diameter of the 
box. Stretch these circles tightly over 
the open ends of the box, and tie them 
firmly with cord. Then take heavy 
string or raffia and thread it between 
the top and bottom pieces of muslin, 
pulling very tightly. Wrap cloth in a 
ball around one end of a stick to make 
a drumstick. [See page 39 for direc- 
tions for an Indian dance. ] 


CALENDAR DATES 


SISTER M. PASCHALINE 
@ I HAVE found that the date of 


the month is knowledge often need- 
ed by my pupils. Many children failed 
to remember the date until we decided 
to label it on the calendar every morn- 
ing. Each child has his turn. He 
makes a design of lines or circles, using 
crayon. Many pupils work out their 
designs on paper in advance. These are 
then held up to receive the approbation 
of the class. The other children pass 
judgment on whether the color chosen 
harmonizes with the preceding color. 
If their judgment is favorable, the pupil 
draws his design on the calendar with 
ruler or compass. This device is a use- 
ful lesson in art and decoration, as well 
as serving its main purpose. 


OVERCOMING TIMIDITY 


SARA ATTAWAY 


® I HAD trouble getting some of my 

primary pupils to talk. I helped 
them to overcome their timidity by set- 
ting up a microphone, made of a 
broomstick with a cereal box tacked on 
the top. This I placed behind a screen. 
We called the set-up our broadcasting 
station. Within a few days my timid 
pupils were telling stories and reciting 
poems over the “radio,” undismayed by 
the unseen audience beyond the screen. 
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* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


Colorado.—My sixth-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States. Address all mail to: 
Miss Josephine N. Meyers, Evans School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Michigan.—The seventh-grade pupils of 
Stockbridge High School would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other 
schools of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. We live in the onion center of 
Michigan. Address: Miss Vera A. Ham, 
Stockbridge, Michigan. 


Minnesota——My pupils, grades two, 
four, five, seven, and eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters with pupils and 
teachers in other states and countries. We 
are in the western part of Minnesota, 
where there are many beautiful lakes and 
rivers. Address: Miss Regina Mandelke, 
R.D. 2, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural 
school would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other pupils. Our school 
is located in the hilly section of south- 
eastern Minnesota. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Violet Schmitt, Stockton, Min- 
nesota. 


Mississippi—The pupils of my seventh 
and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with other pupils in 
schools anywhere. We live in the heart of 
Dixie, near the big government dams. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. G. R. Lanning, Corinth City 
Schools, Corinth, Mississippi. 


Missouri.—The pupils of my school and 
I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers in other 
states and United States possessions. Our 
school, located in the heart of the greatest 
strawberry section of the United States, is 
noted for historical associations. Address 
mail to: Miss Lola May Curry, Monett, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—The pupils in the elementary 
grades of Truxton School would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with pupils 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska, and 
Mexico. We are located in a farming sec- 
tion, seventy miles from St. Louis. Address 
mail to: Miss Lucy Ferguson, Truxton, 
Missouri. 


New York.—The pupils of my third 
and fourth grades would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with third- and fourth- 
grade pupils of other schools. Address: 
Mrs. Florence Stewart, Box 73, Hagaman, 
New York. 


WHEN WE RELAX 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


@ IN PHYSIOLOGY class we com- 

bine drill and relaxation. There 
are certain parts of the body, such as 
hinge joint, biceps muscles, and incisors, 
which children should be able to locate. 
To give the children drill on these, I 
have them all stand, and, as I name a 
certain part of the body, they point 
to it. This gives them relaxation, and 
at the same time provides a type of 
drill that is different from any used in 
other subjects. 

Sometimes we choose one child to 
stand in front of the room and respond 
to the terms until he makes a mistake; 
then another child takes his place. 
Points are given in this competition. 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always 
glad to be a medium whereby 
you and your pupils may corre- 
spond with other schools. We 
open these columns for your ex- 
change notices, and we offer 
these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory cor- 
respondence, send in your no- 
tices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice 
some point of special interest 
in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as 
many of the letters received as 
possible. Your notice invites 
correspondence; therefore the 
children who write in response 
expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write 
to a school listed below, have 
them do so soon after your copy 
of THE INSTRUCTOR ar- 
rives. 

Address notices to: Club Ex- 
change, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


New York.—My rural-school pupils, 
grades one, two, three, six, seven, and 
eight, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with other pupils in the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, 
and Central America. We live in the 
Finger Lakes region, near the birthplace of 
Millard Fillmore. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Evelyn E. Hoag, R.D. 1, Skan- 
eateles, New York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades one 
to seven, welcome correspondence from pu- 
pils in any area where English is written. 
We live in the scenic Turtle Mountain area 
of North Dakota. Our school is near the 
Canadian boundary and the International 
Peace Garden. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Jeanne Halls, Bottineau, North 
Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My rural-school pupils, 
grades one to eight, inclusive, and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, school 
papers, and schoolwork with pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Alaska, and elsewhere. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Edna Olson, 
Popham School, No. 62, Florence, South 
Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My pupils would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of schools in 
other states. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Marie Koopman, Union School, care 
of Mr. Theo. R. Wikholm, Winfred, 
South Dakota. 


IMPROVING SPELLING 


KATHLEEN F. KELLEY 


@ ONE way to make children con- 
scious of the need for correct spell- 
ing is to keep a list of words which 
have been misspelled in written work. 
Usually they occur repeatedly in every 
composition or class report. Have each 
child copy those words in a notebook 
and keep it handy so that he can turn 
to it whenever the need arises, or can 
study the words whenever he has a few 
spare minutes. The children build good 
habits of industry, as well as achieve 
the major objective of learning to spell 
useful words. 
An occasional spelling match, in 
which each child is given words from 
his own list, creates a lively diversion. 


Texas—My pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades would like to exchange let- 
ters and post cards with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and Mexico. Our school is in Wash- 
ington County, nineteen miles from where 
the Texas declaration of independence was 
signed, March 2, 1836. Address: Miss Tina 
Curtis, Brenham, Texas. 


Texas.—My rural-school pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers through- 
out the United States, its possessions, 
and Canada. We live in the part of Texas 
which is noted for its history, farming, 
and ranching. Address: Miss Freddie 
Louise Bunge, Box 84, Columbus, Texas. 


Vermont.—My third- and fourth-grade 
pupils are making a scrapbook collection 
of post cards from each state. We would 
like to exchange cards with schools in 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut, and all the states 
west of Kansas. Our town is near Mount 
Mansfield, a skiing center. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Gladys H. Seaver, Water- 
bury Center, Vermont. 


Wisconsin —My fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, and I would like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, and other countries. We 
live in the Driftless Area of the gla- 
ciated section of the United States. Ad- 
dress: Miss Mildred Monhardt, Leon State 
Graded School, Sparta, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —My fifth-grade pupils and 
I wish to correspond with other pupils 
and teachers, especially from Massachu- 
setts. Address: Miss Maybelle L. Steiner, 
G. D. Jones School, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Ontario.—My pupils of grades seven and 
eight wish to correspond with similar 
grades in the United States, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies, in fact any- 
where. We are in a rich gold field in 
northern Ontario. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Albert R. Fisher, Mattagami Public 
School, Timmins, Ontario. 


Puerto Rico—The pupils and teacher 
of the fourth grade of Rafael Nicolau 
School wish to exchange letters with pu- 
pils and teachers in the United States 
and its possessions, and Canada, We 
live in a small town in the center of the 
island. Coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, and 
fruits are produced. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Josefina D. Disdier, Box 81, Aguas 
Buenas, Puerto Rico. 


HOW WE COUNT 


EMMA M. BUTLER 


@ ‘THIS learning device appeals to 
the child, because it seems like a 
game, and even the most timid child 
will participate. One child leaves the 
room while another child hides a rabbit 
which we had made of white oilcloth. 
When the child comes in to hunt the 
rabbit, all of the other children begin 
to count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and so on, un- 
til the rabbit is located, Sometimes we 
reach 50 or 60 or even 100; at other 
times only 10 or 20. It is surprising 
how often the children beg to play the 
rabbit game. 
After learning to count in order, the 
same device may be used to teach 
counting by 2’s and 3’s. 
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" FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


MARY ANN MONAHAN 


Teacher of English, Grades Five and Six, 
Davis School, Camden, New Jersey 


We are presenting here the third in- 
stallment of Miss Monahan’s verses, 
which were sent to us by Dr. Edgar F. 
Bunce, president of New Jersey State 
Teachers College, at Glassboro, N.J. 
He thought them most appealing and 
extremely practical as well. We feel 
sure thai you will like them, too. 


Lesson VII 


Which are you—a panegyrist 

Or a grumbling “interferist”? 

Do you speak with high esteem 

(Of your colleagues at school, we 
mean) ; 

Or do you gossip indiscreetly 

Till you've spilled their carts com- 
pletely? 

If you're guilty of the latter 

Then pray cease your harmful chatter. 
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Though you're haunted with the no- 
tion 

You're in line for no promotion 

Since you have no close relation 

On the board of education, 

Though you don’t get on at all 

With the “shrew” across the hall, 

And another teacher’s “batty,” 

Keep your chin up; don’t be catty. 


Though you're eating out your heart 
Because you'd make a go of art, 

And the ceiling plaster’s crumbling, 
You must not indulge in grumbling. 
People not of our profession 
Sometimes get the wrong impression. 


If you feel the place can’t suit you, 
There'll be no one to refute you. 
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When you say you'd best be leaving, 
There'll be few who take to grieving. 
If you have the “stuff,” however, 

You will stick, with firm endeavor 

To improve your situation, 

If youre sold on education, 


Though, deep down, you feel you're 
wiser 

Than some special supervisor, 

You had best not let her know it. 

If you're smart, for Pete’s sake show 
it! ; 

Treat her kindly, ask her questions, 

Thank her, always, for suggestions. 

If you've some swell plan then tell her. 

If youre worth your salt you'll sell 
her. 

Never ever once forget 

She’s the supervisor yet! 


Though the system is traditional, 
And it’s hard to be transitional, 
We have this to say to you— 

A principal might need helping, too. 
He may bring you information 

If you give him inspiration, 


Should he seem to be erratic, 

You'll be sweet and diplomatic 

And youll get him used to lurking 

Round your room where things are 
working. 

When you sense that he has found 

You are nice to have around, 

Then, with confidence undaunted, 

Start out getting what you wanted. 

We suspect you'll find him surer 

Of a lot of things than you are. 


As to the board you think political, 

We advise—don’t be too critical. 

Since you got them once to hire you 

If you're “tops” they'll hardly fire 
you. 

If you're the best of all the bunch 

You'll be advanced as sure as punch! 

Recall the ones who've had you 
“floored,” 

And have compassion on the board. 


Work cheerfully from nine till noon; 
At recess hum yourself a tune. 

Let your lunchtime conversation 

Be divorced from education. 

Talk of music, men, and shows, 

A. J. Cronin, war work, clothes. 
Then go back till half past three 
And be as pleasant as can be. 

Speak kindly even of the “shrew,” 

No matter what. Here’s luck to you! 
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When the leaves begin to change their 
color, it’s a sign of approaching 
winter. And it’s a sign, too, that you 
are in the swing of things once more, 
with everything well under way. Are 
you participating in school (extra- 
curricular) and community activities, 
plus working for civilian defense? 
Full co-operation is your job as a 
citizen as well as a teacher, and you 
want to do it successfully. Such a 
program, when it is part of a well- 
planned time budget, will still allow 
you plenty of opportunity for play. 


REAL spirit of co-operation is 
A important these days, not only 

because it is a requisite of your 
teaching job, but also because so many 
extras have been added to your duties. 
And as a full-fledged leader in your 
community, you will join with your 
contemporaries in doing your share, a 
share which is now much wider in 
scope because it includes the school 
and the home, the community and the 
nation. 

Co-operation is necessary among 
teachers, with your principal, and with 
your school board. And it is impor- 
tant with parents, too, perhaps more 
than it has ever been before. With all 
of us working toward one single goal, 
parents and teachers have become much 
more closely knit in their efforts to 
prepare children of the present day for 
playing their part in the better world 
of tomorrow. 


|S ptner of your greater sense of 
responsibility, you will whole- 
heartedly support the National Nutri- 
tion Program by sponsoring a variety 
of worth-while classroom activities in 
connection with it. You will keep in 
close touch with the home of each one 
of your pupils and completely back the 
Drive by working in collaboration with 
the parents. In so doing you will be 
able to make your plans doubly effec- 
tive. 

This can be one of your contribu- 
tions toward the war effort. You take 
them seriously, but not at the expense 
of your own health and happiness, 
however. You have an obligation to 
keep yourself fit fo co-operate. Then 
you can go full speed ahead on all of 
your assignments, school or commu- 
nity, full-time or part-time. 


ET with so many demands, how 

can you do all these things—at- 
tend to your job at school, participate 
in community affairs, and still have 
time to yourself? 

You want to, and should, indulge 
in some interesting activities purely for 
pleasure and stimulation. You will 
keep up with your art or your music 


or your reading along with your daily 
work and the part you play in civilian 
defense. 

It all takes time, however—and time 
is such an elusive element! If you 
“catch as catch can,” it can’t be used 
to best advantage. A time budget is 
something like a money budget: A 
little can go a long way when you use 
it wisely and well. At least you can 
get a great deal more done and you 
will gain more satisfaction out of life 
when you have even the semblance of 
a plan than when you have none at all. 

So, you will put your time to pur- 
poseful and interesting use—the very 
best use—because you know how, and 
because you find you have to do it if 
you are to accomplish all the things 
that you want to. It means planning 
your activities so that you won’t tire 
yourself out, and so that you will in- 
clude with them a sufficiently high 
percentage of enjoyment. 

Time wasted? Never. But that 
doesn’t mean a dull schedule, one that 
is methodical and unvaried. Such a 
routine could easily spoil your dispo- 
sition, and could also be practically 
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fatal to your spark and to your spon- 
taneity. 

Let your interests keep you up-to- 
the-minute, lively, ambitious, enthusi- 
astic—much better able to do your job 
at school, your most important duty, 
and to take part in community affairs 
co-ordinated with civilian defense. 


OU can’t live too strenuous a life 
and not have it tell tales on your 
disposition. A cheerful nature helps a 
lot in a busy life and makes it a real 
pleasure to work with you. 
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The responsibility you accepted the 
day you started teaching has grown 
considerably, but you won’t let it get 
you down—ever! If things aren’t go- 
ing along too smoothly, you smile to 
keep up a “front”—perhaps you'd pre- 
fer to call it morale. 

When everything, just everything, 
seems to gO wrong, try to trace the 
cause—loss of sleep or a poorly bal- 
anced lunch—and maybe the day won’t 
seem quite so difficult. If you are 
irked by some minor catastrophe, you 
won't show your temper. Tomorrow 
the incident in question may not seem 
so disturbing. 


You have a sense of humor, that is a 
certainty, but do you keep it “on the 
alert”? Life is much more fun when 
you see and share the humor in daily 
incidents. And if a joke happens to 
be on you, you can lead the laugh. 

Tact is another of your characteris- 
tics that is on the 24-hour shift. It 
is especially important to you, because 
of your position, both with children 
and adults; and it includes, too, keep- 
ing unsought advice unsaid. 

Along with a cheerful disposition, 
you possess three “senses”—common 
sense, a sense of humor, and a yen for 
a bit of nonsense! 


HOW 15 YOUR ENGLISH? 





AUGUSTA PRIVACKY 


Formerly, Intermediate Teacher, Ravenna High School, Ravenna, Michigan 


“All of us are constantly observing 
and correcting errors in the work and 
speech of our pupils, yet how often 
do we give a thought to our own ex- 
pression? Here is a chance to test 
your English usage. Actually scoring 
yourself is not necessary, for when 
you finish, you will know how you 
stand on the fine points of good 
grammar.” [But you can check with 
the key on the following page.] “In- 
nocent or guilty?” asks Mrs. Privacky. 


I. Is your choice of words correct? 
In each of the following sentences, use 
the, proper word in parenthesis. 

1. The faculty is (eager, anxious) 
to assist in civilian defense. 

2. What he (inferred, implied) in 
his address was unmistakable. 

3. The sky had become cloudy; (ob- 
viously, apparently) it was going to 
rain. 

4. We were (aggravated, annoyed) 
by his unwillingness to co-operate. 

§. He (claimed, maintained) that 
the bridge was finished last year. 


Il. Is your pronunciation always ac- 
curate? Start checking yourself by 
correctly pronouncing the words here. 

1. administrative 4. positively 

2. comparable §. despicable 

3. formidable 6. ignominy 


Ill. Are you “good-speech conscious”? 
Do you readily recognize the mistakes 
others unconsciously make? Underline 
the errors in the following sentences. 

1. “I have seen many vases,” he said, 
“but yours is the most unique.” 

2. You must try and be there. 

3. The data we received from him is 
correct. 

4. The reason he left is because he 
became homesick. 


§. He asked if I would go. 


IV. Do words that sound nearly alike 
give you trouble? From the pairs of 
similar words below, fill in the blanks 
of the accompanying sentences with the 
appropriate word, 


continual luxurious 
continuous luxuriant 
liable imaginary 
likely imaginative 
respectively climactic 
respectfully climatic 

1. The child plays _ games. 


2. The judge was addressed : 
3. Because of conditions, lit- 
tle vegetation was found there. 
4. If you are not careful, you are 
to have an accident. 
§. Her ailments are largely 
6. His home was truly : 
7. The _ effect of the play 
left us breathless. 
8. The bedroom and the kitchen 
were painted blue and green __. 
9. We need not hurry to the movies 
because the performance is : 
10. Tourists were amazed at the 
_. jungle growth. 
11. Before the day is over I am 
RES to have several telephone calls. 
12. I couldn’t finish my work be- 
cause of _______. interruptions. 


V. Honestly, now, how recently have 
you said—? 
1. “Everybody 
country today.” 
2. “If I could live like he does—” 
3. “I must think to tell the news.” 
4. “Reverend Jones will speak now.” 
5. “Instead of him going there, she 
came here.” 
6. “A ride in a car cannot be com- 
pared to a sleigh ride.” 
7. “If he was here, I could tell him.” 
(For the key, please see next page) 
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WHY NOT 


Give a Speech? 


MARCELLA RYSER 


Opportunity Teacher, Delevan Drive School, 
Los Angeles, California 


NYONE can give a speech—if 

he has something to say that’s 

worth hearing; and of course 
you have! Since there are so many 
occasions when a teacher is asked to 
talk, it is her responsibility to do it 
well. 

Giving a speech, and a good one, is 
not so difficult; and, as you have dis- 
covered from your classroom expe- 
rience, there is really nothing to fear. 
But if you have qualms over speech- 
making, here are a few simple rules to 
help you overcome them. 

Let’s assume that you have either 
been assigned or have chosen the topic 
for your talk. You will want to gath- 
er the necessary material and arrange 
your speech so that it has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Scatter facts and 
examples throughout, so as to hold 
your listeners’ interest. 

In preparing your talk, you will con- 
sider first and foremost the type of 
group you are addressing. Respect the 
intelligence of your audience. Be ab- 


solutely sure your facts are correct. As 
for examples, make them interesting, 
not too numerous, and not too long. 

Use words of few syllables whenever 
possible, but always choose the word 
that exactly expresses your meaning. 
Keep in mind that too many big words 
can make a speech sound forbidding 
before it is well launched. Remember, 
too, that listeners don’t carry diction- 
aries; and that five-syllable words 
might hamper your delivery! 

Despite these considerations, you 
may feel that preparing a speech is 
easy enough, but that delivering it is 
difficult. Then, here are several point- 
ers to help make your speech a pleasure 
to give, as well as to hear. 

1. Dress comfortabily—and well. 
Your appearance concerns not only you 
but also your audience. Wear clothes 
that are neither too tight nor too loose; 
clothes modish enough to make you 
feel at ease and well groomed, yet in 
no way conspicuous. Avoid acces- 
sories that (Please turn to next page) 
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distract attention. You want your 
audience to be conscious of you as a 
person, not as a costume. If you are 
sure you look attractive, you can con- 
centrate on what you have to say. 

2. Just before you start to speak, 
take three deep breaths and swallow 
after each one. This helps do away 
with that jumpy feeling inside you; 
your mouth will not be dry, and your 
first sentence will not leave you gasp- 
ing. It also calms you, and gives the 
group a chance to settle down. 

3. When you are talking, keep your 
lower jaw relaxed and let your mouth 
open wide. Words are formed with 
the tongue, the teeth, and the lips, but 
no sound will come out unless you re- 
lax your jaw muscles. This will not 
distort your face; and it will certain- 
ly improve your delivery and your pro- 
nunciation. 


4. Use a conversational tone—and 
this is really the most important point 
of all for successful speechmaking. 
Speak as though you were talking to 
close friends. If you are at ease, your 
voice will be natural and your manner 
courteous. 

Once your speech is prepared, with 
your facts correct and your examples 
concrete; once your delivery is perfect- 
ed, with your phrasing concise, your 
voice clear, your tone conversational, 
and your manner courteous, you should 
be able to give a speech wherever or 
arises. Any 
audience will enjoy listening to you, 
and you will be greatly encouraged by 
the knowledge that you can speak in- 
terestingly and well before a group, 
small or large, juvenile or adult, or 
both. When you are asked to speak, 
don’t hesitate—accept! 


whenever the occasion 


FIRST AID 
WITH FLAT MODELS 


FRANK M. RICH 


Principal, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


AR clouds, as a rule, are short 

on silver linings, but one ar- 

gent glow through the murk 
of battle preparations has been a whole- 
some interest in first aid. Teachers, 
wardens, and other workers for civilian 
defense hav e found, sometimes to their 
surprise, that dramatizations of the lit- 
tle American Red Cross First Aid 
Text-Book were about as entertaining 
as any avowed amusement. 

In our world of popular vagaries 
that sometimes threaten to make us 
“fad mad” and “craze crazy,” it is en- 
couraging to find a dernier cri that is 
eminently constructive. The clever 
wrinkles and stratagems of first aid 
are not only good fun to practice, but, 
when the knowledge is taken seriously 
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and properly used, they also fill a prac- 
tical need much neglected till now. 
As an interesting way of summariz- 
ing lessons with splints and bandages, 
and of getting enough practice to re- 


member the tricky bends and ties, you 


might want to make a first-aid exer- 
cise book, which is about the nearest 
thing to reality there is within two 
covers—flat models that make pictures 
anyone can interpret. They combine 
the pleasures of art with the peculiar 
fascination of model building. The 
cost is little or nothing, for discarded 
cardboard, paper, and cloth are about 
as good to use as new materials. 

A sample page in our exercise book 
is shown at the right. On this partic- 
ular leaf is illustrated the method of 
tying a shoulder bandage, as given in 
the standard American Red Cross First 
Aid Text-Book. Demonstrative mate- 
rial which you may wish to include on 
other pages is available from this same 
source. For example, you may have 
instructions for sterilizing bandages; 
methods of tying different knots; step- 
by-step directions for an open head 
bandage, an open hand or foot band- 
age, an open chest or back bandage; 
directions, with each step shown and 
numbered, for a cravat bandage for 
the palm of the hand, and a support 
for a sprained ankle; and so on. 

Each page in the exercise book is 
made of heavy cardboard. The mate- 
rials are mounted on one side only. 
The flat models are made of lighter 
cardboard, and additional pieces are 
pasted on for features and hair. The 
different types of bandages are correct- 
ly applied, using gauze or tissue paper; 
then the models are stapled in place. 


Key to 
“How Is Your English?” 


DON’T read this until you have an- 
swered the questions on the preced- 
ing page. Then, to see how well you 
scored, check with this key. 


I. 1. eager (Anxious means uneasy.) 

2. implied (The person speaking 
implies. The listener infers.) 

3. apparently (It probably will 
rain, but the fact is not absolute.) 

4. annoyed (Aggravated means 
made worse.) 

§. maintained (Claim means main- 
tain only in the sense of establishing 
one’s rights.) 

II. 1. ad-min’is-tra-tive 

2. com’pa-ra-ble 

3. for’mi-da-ble 

4. pos‘i-tive-ly 

5. des’pi-ca-ble 

6. ig’no-min-y 

Ill. 1. Mos¢ is redundant. If the vase 
were unique, it would be the only one 
of its kind. 

2. Say “try ¢o be there.” 

3. Data is plural; datum is the 
singular. Say “data are.” 

4. Correctly, we must say “The 
reason is that,” not because. 





5. Use whether when or not is 


implied. With if, the conditions are 
specified. 
IV. 1. imaginative 7. climactic 
2. respectfully 8. respectively 
3. climatic 9. continuous 
4. liable 10. luxuriant 
§. imaginary 11. likely 
6. luxurious 12. continual 


V. 1. Everybody is singular; there- 
fore, the pronoun should be singular. 

2. “Live as he does” is correct. 

3. It is “Remember to tell.” 

4. “The Reverend Eugene J. 
Jones” (or “Mr. Jones”). Reverend, 
an adjective, is not used alone. Do not 
confuse it with Doctor, which is a 
noun. 

§. It is “Instead of Ais going.” 

6. “Compared with” should be 
used. 

7. The subjunctive is not yet ex- 
tinct. It should be “If he were here.” 





Do write, telling us what you 
would like to have included in 
this department. Manuscripts 
may be submitted at any time, 
and those available will be pur- 
chased at our regularrates. Ad- 
dress: The YOU You Can Be, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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SRAKLBER BRNDAEE 





The lettering used for the directions 
is rather novel, and is easy for anyone 
to do well. The secret is a piece of 
stiff screen which serves as a guide. 
The letters are made within the squares 
of the screen. Use a sharp, extra-hard 
pencil, and later trace over with ink 
if desired. 

If you work out samples of this con- 
structive “homework,” you will find 


them useful for a review of many first- 
aid instructions. You will also be do- 
ing a tangible service for the war effort 
in your community when you lend 
these flat models to other teachers in 
your own or neighborhood schools, 
friends with whom you have taken 
your first-aid courses, Scout troops, 
and first-aid classes. They might like 
to follow your lead. 





1A C You. YOU 
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HOW TO SECURE A TEACHING 


POSITION 


Where Will There Be a Vacancy? 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


If you are a former teacher, or if you 
are just ready to teach but have no 
job, you will be doing a patriotic 
service in becoming a member of the 
teaching profession, because there is 
a dearth of teachers at the present 
time. Through her series of articles, 
Mrs. Firth is offering a number of 
practical suggestions that will help 
locate the best position for you. This 
month’s article on finding vacancies 
is the third in this series. 


HE question is frequently asked: 
“How can I find out about open- 
ings for teachers?” There are 

several sources of information which 
may be helpful in locating vacancies. 

1. College and university placement 
bureaus. 

The services of college and place- 
ment bureaus are usually available to 
students and alumni. The wise appli- 
cant will see that the placement offi- 
cers of her college are acquainted with 
her qualifications. She will see that her 
record in the bureau’s file is, at all 
times, kept up-to-date, reporting in- 
formation such as training, change of 
position or salary or address, and pub- 
lications. Many opportunities for de- 
sirable positions are lost every year 
because candidates, failing to report 
changes of address or position, cannot 
be located quickly. 

2. State departments of education 
and state education associations. 

Some states offer placement services 
through their education departments. 
College and state placement offices 
often establish headquarters at the var- 
ious state education meetings. 

3. State employment agencies. 

4. Commercial teachers’ agencies. 

§. College professors and deans. 

Inform your college professors and 
deans that you are seeking a position, 
and tell the kind of position you de- 
sire. Some faculty members have wide 
contacts with schools and school ad- 
ministrators, and can say a good word 
for you when and where it may be 
greatly to your advantage. 

6. Friends and acquaintances. 

Friends and acquaintances, especially 
in the profession, school inspectors, and 
book salesmen frequently can supply 
tips that help land jobs. Let them 
know your professional qualifications. 
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7. School administrators. 

Superintendents often refer candi- 
dates who have impressed them in in- 
terviews or who have taught under 
them to other superintendents. Sum- 
mer-school contacts sometimes lead to 
good positions. 

8. Vacancies noted in newspapers. 

9. Officials in charge of appoint- 
ments in U.S. Indian Schools. 

For information regarding positions 
in the Indian schools in the United 
States, address the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. Se- 
lections are made after an examination 
is given by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

The candidate seriously seeking a 
teaching position will not depend on 
any one source for her information, 


but will make use of all available 
sources. In this way she can find the 
position for which she is best suited. 


DIRECTORIES 


The following directories contain 
much valuable information—perhaps 
in answer to the very questions you 
have asked. 

American Universities and Colleges, 
4th edition, edited by C. S. Marsh. 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Educational Directory, published 
annually by U.S. Office of Education. 
Part I—State and County School Of- 
ficers. Part Il—City School Officers. 
Part II—Colleges and Universities. 
Part [V—Educational Associations and 
Directories. Superintendent of Docu- 





























ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 

Handbook of Private Schools for 
American Boys and Girls. Porter E. 
Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
Junior Colleges, 4th edition, by R. C. 
Woellner and M. A. Wood. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
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BUT, if the shoe doesn’t fit, it’s a sure sign 
something should be done. Are you prepared 
To discover whether you are, try 


Lhe shee fils — 


fe You walk with a lilt 
@ You ha 


e one means of transportation you're sure of 
@ You are less likely to get wrinkles 
@ Your endurance is greater 
@ Your disposition is sweeter 
@ You buy another pair just like it 


your hand (or is it foot?) at the Quizettes 
below. We wager you will enjoy them, and— 
Well, your new shoes ought to fit, anyhow. 





WHAT THEY DO 


Answer true or false, and then check with the key 
which is beneath the opposite (right-hand) column. 

1. I should be able to pick up a pencil with my 
toes. ( 

2. Never, never should I walk in my bare feet, 
because it is unhealthy. ( 

3. My feet get all the exercise they need through 
walking every day. ( ) 

4. A pedicure is just as important to my appearance 
as a manicure. ( 

§. My feet are so far away from my spine, they 
couldn’t possibly affect my posture. ( ) 


2 2. 
How Smart Are Your Feet? LA ~ 


WHAT THEY WEAR 


Answer true or false, and then check with the key 
which is beneath the opposite (left-hand) column. 

1. If my shoes are long enough, they fit. ( ) 

2. There should be room in my shoes to wriggle 
my toes. ( 

3. Even if my shoe size should increase in time, 
my stocking size would not. ( 

4. I cannot expect to get really well-fitting shoes 
without shopping at every shoe store in town. ( ) 

§. If all the shoes in my closet have heels the same 
height, I should immediately buy a pair that has heels 
of an entirely different height. ( ) 
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ADDRESS your questions on the teachin 


COUNSELOR 





Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


of arithmetic to 


Dr. Grossnickle, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N 


He will reply in these columns, 


or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Please mention a book on the teaching of 
arithmetic which stresses the newer point 
of view on the subject. 


The best presentation of this newer 
point of view is given in: Arithmetic 
in General Education, the Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; $1.25). 


* 


I should like to know how one can tell 
whether or not a pupil is developing in- 
sight in learning number. 


All pupils do not react in the same 
manner. One child may make an emo 
tional response, such as, “Oh, I see!” 
Another may give no outward sign of 





lems. 


increased insight. You are able to 
detect his understanding of, and his 
insight into, a process only by asking 
specific questions. 

For example: One third-grader, at 
the blackboard, added 7, 9, 8, and 7 
and had 41 for the answer. Most of 
the class, working at their seats, indi- 
cated by raising their hands that the 
solution at the blackboard was wrong. 

One boy made no response. When 
questioned by the teather, he said that 
he knew the example was wrong. To 
further questioning as to how he knew, 
he replied, “If each of the four num- 
bers were 10, the sum would be only 
40.” This excellent illustration of in- 
sight might not have been discovered 
if the teacher had not asked questions. 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you with your art prob- 
You may write to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


For a reply from 


Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How often should we take time for the 
children to evaluate the art work that 
they have been doing? 


As often as it comes about naturally. 
Some evaluation periods are helpful, 
but they should not be forced or there 
gets to be too much /alk about art and 
not enough doing. Children learn best 
by doing, and by seeing their class- 
mates doing, art work. Their stand- 
ards are raised by observing the best 
results of the work done in class. 


> : 


When can I begin teaching children to 
put features on the faces of the people - 
they draw? 


@wae? 


Begin to teach them as soon as they 
want to draw faces, which is usually as 
soon as they draw at all. At first, two * 


dots for eyes and a dot for the mouth - 
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may satisfy them. (Omit the nose.) 
Later show them how to use a little 
more detail in drawing eyes. They can 
add a curved line for the nose and 
short lines for the lips. Emphasize the 
importance of drawing the mouth 
small. Children tend to draw mouths 
very large, which make ugly the faces 
they want to be pretty. 


e 


I should like to learn more about teach- 
ing design. Please suggest a book that 
will help me. 


A Method for Creative Design, by 
Adolfo Best Maugard (Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York; $2.75), is a good 
book to use in teaching the rudiments 
of design. The text will be advanced 
for young children, but the illustrative 
material is excellent for them. 





DO YOU have difficul 





Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department 
ublic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


in teaching reading? If so, write 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, 


-Y. She will answer in these columns, 


or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you tell me where to get some good 
book lists to aid us in selecting books for 
our elementary-school library? 


I am glad to know that you plan to 
expand your library facilities. A well- 
equipped library is vital to any modern 
program of education. 

The American Library Association 
(520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago) and 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English (211 W. 68th St., Chicago) 
both publish annotated and thoroughly 
reliable book lists. 

The October 1941 number of the 
Elementary English Review (Box 67, 
North End Station, Detroit; $2.50 
a year) is a special number devoted 
to children’s literature. One article, 
which began in that issue and was con- 
cluded in the December 1941 issue, 
lists books containing stories about 
each state which will help to interest 
children in reading about the people or 
the history of their own state. 

The Elementary School Journal (De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago; $2.50 a year) and 
Childhood Education (Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 





Dr. McClusk 


St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; $2.50 a 
year), as well as the Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, give excellent summaries 
of children’s books in each issue. 


* 


Since no two children can be taught just 
alike, what is the best procedure for in- 
dividualizing instruction in reading? 


There is probably no best procedure 
to use in providing for the differences 
in interests, experiences, and abilities 
found among children. However, some 
of the techniques that various teachers 
find useful are: dividing the class into 
small groups on the basis of immediate 
needs, differentiating the materials of 
instruction for small groups or for 
individuals, coaching individual pupils, 
providing free library reading (each 
pupil reads what he is interested in at 
his own reading level), organizing 
units with differentiated materials for 
different abilities. 

You might select the plan which 
seems to suit your situation best, but 
you will probably want to vary it from 
time to time according to the needs 
and the objectives of your class. 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
in this department. Address him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Where can we find out about various 
types of visual materials which are avail- 
able to assist in the teaching of reading? 


This information is in Audio-Visual 
Materials for Junior and Senior High 
School Reading, by K. E. Wheeling and 
J. A. Hilson (H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Ave., New York; $1.25). 


« 


Do you think there is any possibility that 
the use of visual aids may lead to the 
mechanization of instruction? 


Mechanized teaching is likely to be 
the product of the misuse of visual ma- 
terials, particularly when teachers em- 
ploy them as a means of escaping from 
their classroom responsibilities. Visual- 
sensory materials should be organized 
to permit flexibility of use so that they 
will meet varying needs. 

The principle of flexibility needs to 
be applied particularly to the motion 
picture. Merely showing a motion pic- 
ture without adapting it to the needs 
and interests of pupils is wasteful. 
Phonograph records, exhibits, pictures, 
and slide sets with prepared lectures 


to accompany them have little value 
unless the teacher adapts them and 
uses them as source materials. 


+ 


What are beaded screens? Do they have 
any advantage over other screens? How do 
they compare in price with other screens? 


Beaded screens are made of cloth 
coated with very fine glass particles. 
While beaded screens are more expen- 
sive than other types, they reflect a 
brilliant image, which may be viewed 
at an angle with little disadvantage, 
and they are particularly useful for 
projecting colored slides or films. 


* 


We have just secured a new set of slides. 
Please tell us what is the best method of 
keeping the slides clean. 


Most of the dirt which accumulates 
on the glass surfaces of slides is caused 
by fingerprints. These can be avoided, 
if the slides are always held by the 
edges. To clean the slides, use a soft 
cloth. Wood alcohol will remove the 
obstinate spots. 
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Your Music 
Counselor 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


QUESTIONS about teaching music will be | 


answered by Miss Bryant in these columns. 
Address herin care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


I have had very little musical training. 
Would you please suggest how I may be- 
come a better music teacher? 


The very best way to learn is by do- 
ing. Here are some suggestions. 

Listen to good music and develop a 
joy in it. 


Become familiar with the best of | 


children’s songs. 


Learn to read simple music and to | 


use your singing voice. You may wish 
to take a few private singing lessons or 
to join a church or a community choir. 

You need not be a soloist or an in- 


| 


| 
} 
| 


strumental performer in order to be a | 
good teacher of music in the grades. | 


Learn the subject with the children, for 


every bit of musical activity in which | 


you take part adds to your personality 
and makes you a more cultured person. 


* 


Do you think that children in the fifth 
grade should have a knowledge of kev 
signatures and their uses? 


The recognition of key signatures is 
a part of the working knowledge of a 
good singing class. If your pupils are 
not familiar with key signatures, teach 
them, using the same methods that are 
followed in teaching other subjects. 


5 


Why is the term clef sign used when the 
key sign is called key signature and the 
measure sign, measure signature? 


This is just another of those very 
common discrepancies in music termi- 
nology. A good way to clarify the 
matter both in your own mind and in 
the minds of your pupils is to say, 
“There are three signs at the beginning 
of every piece of music: the clef sign, 
the key sign, and the measure sign.” 


™ 


In my sixth grade are two boys whose 
voices are changing. Should they sing 
the melody with the others? 


If their voices are settled and in 
good singing condition, they should 










Read Whatit Means 
to be under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


Help Came “On Wings” 
“Once more T.C.U. 
comes winging 
through the air to the 
rescue. It has been, 


| through my long ex- 


sing a little every day on suitable | 


songs. If their voices are breaking 
badly, explain to them and to the rest 
of the class why they should not sing 
for the present. 

Avoid giving them too much atten- 
tion. Unchanged voices in the sixth 
grade can be beautiful both in unison 
and in part singing. This need not be 
sacrificed for the few, who can be tact- 
fully taught to retain their interest. 
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with it, an 
ever-ready help; 
prompt and sympa- 
thetic.” — Elizabeth 
Hopkins, Boston, Mass. 


perience 


Gratifying Promptness 


“The promptness with 
which I received your 
check by air mail was 
most gratifying. It is 
good to know that a 
teacher has such a 
friend in time of 
need.””"—Mrs. Belle F. 
Christian, St. Marys, 
Ga. 


Such a Comfort When 
Sickness Comes 


“It was certainly com- 
forting, as I lay ill, 
to realize that the 
mounting expense of 
a doctor and a sub- 
stitute teacher would 
be largely met by a 
prompt check from 
T.C. I enjoy the 
sense of security I 
feel under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella.”—Luella F. 
Powers, Sterling, Illi- 
nois. 
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your assistance. But that’s only a part of the 
satisfaction you find under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Think what it means to you all the other days of 
the year, whether you are working, or on vacation, 
to know that you have a strong financial friend 
waiting to help when help is most needed. That’s 
why so many teachers say that T.C.U. “10-Way 
Protection” is truly a “Ticket to Contentment.” 


For more than 40 years Teachers have found 
this low cost protection a real friend in time of 
need. They know that T.C.U. has never failed 
them. They know that when they join the T.C.U. 
it costs them less than a nickel a day for 10-Way 
Protection and that in spite of epidemics or disas- 
ters they will never be assessed an extra penny. 
They know that they don’t have to go to the Hos- 
pital to enjoy T.C.U. Benefits. That’s why the fa- 
mous T.C.U. Umbrella has grown bigger and big- 
ger—until today it covers teachers in every state. 
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Adolescence 
in wartime 


> reiggestaa DAYS are difficult at any 


time. But in these troubled days 


young girls need more help and guidance 


than ever. It is especially important today 
that they understand menstruation as a 
normal, healthy function—to avoid 
unnecessary doubts and fears. 

Thousands and thousands of teachers 
recognize this need. And this year we have 
had more requests for the Modess Pro- 
gram of Menstrual Education than ever 
before. 

This material is the most modern in- 
formation available on this subject. It is 
divided into two groups—for younger 
girls and girls of high school age. All this 
material is available to you without c harge. 
Send for it 


This free 
educ 

1. A brand-new 

Cycle,” prepared 


known educators. 
simply —clearly — 





friendly —easy to 
2. A booklet for 


paring young gir 
booklet tells the 











program of menstrual 
ation gives you: 


booklet —for girls of high school age. 


Here is a completely revised version of “The Periodic 


with the assistance of doctors and well- 
The process of menstruation is explained 
and fully. It gives modern, up-to-date 


information on health and personal care. The text is 


read 


younger girls. “Nancy's Biggest Day at 


Camp" has been used extensively by teachers who are pre- 


ls for their first menstrual period. This 
fundamental information on menstrua- 


tion in an interesting, story-book manner 


3. Two new Teaching Outlines. Prepared by teachers 


the two booklets 


graphic charts pro 
Cycle.” They are 


classrooms. 





4. Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts 


themselves. These outlines provide a guide to the use of 


for the two age groups. 


for the teacher. These 
vide illustrative material for ‘The Periodic 
well adapted to the work of high school 





The Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-4 


For students: Please send me 

copies of new edition of ‘The Periodic 
Cycle.” 
at Camp.” 


copies of ‘Nancy's Biggest Day 


Name. 


Address 


City 





6, Milltown, New Jersey 


For teachers: Please send me 

( ) two teaching outlines, ( ) a set of 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of 
the Charts is limited to teachers who use ‘“The 
Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 


State 














ACHERS . . .. Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


ag 
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Words and Musi 


This Book Contai 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 


Specially selected songs for group singing in 

schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 

Cc ! derful value! 20¢ each (postpaid). $16.00 
‘s per hundred (not postpaid) 





74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Song 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
and many others 


THE RODEHEAVE 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


Cut out this ad, and send 10c for examination 
copy. See for yourself what an exceptional 
book this really is for group singing. 1-10 


R HALL-MACK CO. 7352523 Paicdeintta 
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Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 


Then write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these col- 
umns, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We would like to develop a unit on pets 
in our second grade. Please suggest top- 
ics or problems for discussion. 


The children may raise many prob- 
lems, especially if a pet is kept for a 
day or two in the schoolroom. Their 
questions will, no doubt, be concerned 
with one specific pet, but the same 
general problems are encountered in 
caring for any pet. Among the prob- 
lems appropriate for this level are: 
What foods do our pets eat? How can 
we make our pets comfortable? How 
can we learn about them? What in- 
teresting habits do they have? What 
should we know about handling them? 
How long should they stay at school? 


Sd 


What kinds of tests do you think should 
be used in connection with the teaching 
of science in the elementary school? 


The nature of the tests and the 
number given depend, of course, on 
the purposes for which you teach sci- 
ence. If science is taught to give in- 
formation to children in the form of 
many isolated facts, the tests will be 
designed to ascertain the extent to 


> 






{ 


ment, Dansville, 


which these facts have been retained. 
Such tests are comparatively easy to 
construct and may consist of short- 
answer questions, filling in blanks, and 
so on. 

If science is taught to help pupils at- 
tain a scientific attitude, learn major 
generalizations in science, and solve 
problems, the testing program takes on 
a different aspect. Tests to measure 
these outcomes are difficult to prepare. 
They consist of items which require 
pupils to differentiate between a mere 
statement of fact and a major gener- 
alization in science; items requiring 
pupils to use acquired knowledge to 
solve some new problem; and items de- 
signed to test the extent to which a 
pupil exercises a scientific way of look- 
ing at a certain situation. 

Much work remains to be done in 
the field of test construction and ad- 
ministration of tests in science in the 
elementary school. At present ‘there is 
very little standardization of subject 
matter in grade schools, little agree- 
ment as to grade placement of this 
subject matter, and consequently little 
that is definite about testing. 


Solving Your Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of T 


E INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
. She will answer in these columns, 


or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please give me several examples of sen- 
tences that illustrate the use of the excla- 
mation point. 


An exclamation point is used only 
after sentences which express strong 
and fervent emotion. Examples follow. 

Ouch! You are hurting me! (Pain.) 

How glad | am! (Happiness. ) 

Oh! See that huge spider! (Fright.) 

What a slacker you are! (Disgust.) 

Notice that inverted order is often 
an indication that an exclamation point 
is to be used. Sentences that are in 
regular order would be followed by a 
period if strong feeling were absent; by 
an exclamation point if such feeling 
were expressed. 


a 


How can an upper-grade unit on the news- 
paper include oral and written communi- 
cation, grammar, spelling, and literature? 


For oral communication, the pupils 
may report on interesting articles 
found in the newspaper; analyze and 
discuss the format and usual content 
of a newspaper, as well as the organi- 
zation of individual articles; discuss the 


pronunciation of proper names and the 
location of places; note the viewpoints 
of various commentators; and converse 
about radio news as compared with 
printed news. 

For written communication, the pu- 
pils may form committees in order to 
prepare a complete newspaper of their 
own. They may write editorials that 
reflect their own views on affairs of 
public concern, and practice accepted 
principles of journalism. 

Spelling lessons should grow out of 
misspellings in the written work. 

Grammar may be used in analyzing 
the meaning of involved sentences, cor- 
recting errors, and improving sentence 
structure in the written work. 

Literature which reflects the social 
conditions, living habits, and ideals of 
people in various parts of the world 
may be read; and prose and poetry that 
utilize plots similar to those in real- 
life situations reported in the daily 
newspapers may be studied. Sunday 
editions usually have poetry columns 
and book reviews that will afford 


stimulating reading. 
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1 wish to teach a third-grade unit on 
pioneer life. I have fifteen copies of a 
textbook and twenty-three pupils to use 
them. The material is a little above the 
reading level of about half my class and 
I do not have much else to use. How can 
I keep the whole group busy and still 
provide for individual abilities? 


Do not have your pupils read the 
textbook aloud by chapters;, use it as 
reference material. Begin your class- 
work with discussions about colonial 
and pioneer life. Who were the first 
white people to live in your state? 
How did they get there? The children 
may look up the answers to your ques- 
tions in their textbook and make re- 
ports to the class. You can help by 
referring to definite pages, and by sup- 
plying other books which you can bor- 
row from your state or county library. 

After your pupils have learned about 
the pioneers of their state, they may 
study about other pioneers; for exam- 
ple, Daniel Boone or Lewis and Clark. 

A great deal of handwork may be 
done. Children can paint and draw 
pioneer scenes, make dioramas, or con- 
struct and furnish a pioneer cabin. 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Fora reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Address her in care of 


My fifth grade wishes to study textiles. 


Please suggest a four-week topic, which 
could include reference work. 


Enlarge the topic to include cloth- 
ing as well as textiles. Begin by asking 
the pupils to name all the materials of 
which clothing is made. Make a black- 
board list of these materials. The list 
will include wool, cotton, linen, silk, 
rayon; leather and rubber; and jute, 


hemp, asbestos, and other minor fibers. | 


These may be classified by determining 
whether they are natural or synthetic 
(man-made) fibers. The whole subject 


of synthetic textiles is a fascinating one | 


to develop further. 

To encourage reference work, assign 
short oral reports on all the different 
textiles to be given by individuals or 
groups. You should help those who 
plan talks, and supply the reference 
material. A good book is Cotton 
and Other Useful Fibers, by Nellie B. 
Allen (Ginn & Co., Boston; $.96). 

Pictures and samples may be shown. 
Handwork may include spinning and 
weaving, dyeing, block printing, and 
tanning a small skin. 

















HIS newest T.P.U. Certificate, 

the P-H (Peerless-Hospital) , 
was planned by Teachers for 
teachers—to provide them with 
the best all ‘round protection 
against the financial hazards of 
accident, sickness and quarantine. 
It protects 


your pocketbook 


against the burdensome costs of 





hospital or home confinement and 
all attendant expenses. 

This generous protection plan 
pays you benefits of $5.35 per day. 
starting the first day, should you 
be hospitalized—$25.00 per week 
Other 
cash benefits run as high as 
$1,500.00. Yet, 25,557 


teachers are banded together to 


for home confinement. 


because 


provide this protection, your dues 


are low—less than 10¢ per day! 


Find out more about how this P-H Cer- 
tificate protects you! Mail coupon today! 
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Something 
to learn.... 





| 


Something 
to do.... 


A PRIZE 
to win! 


And it’s all so very simple and easy. This 

“something to learn’ is the story of 

rayon, very much condensed and 
written for children. 


And the “something to do” will keep 
a group of small people interested and 
busy while you hear recitations. 


The prizes— War Savings Stamps. 


You select the winner — You award 
the prize. 


It’s as simple as that. 
For full information please write me. 


Just say “Tell me about your elementary 
school program.” 





BETTY LOU LARSON, Educational Division 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Can Make in the Way You Feel 


- ++ When you are troubled with a 
headache or an occasional stomach 
upset—naturally you want to get 
relief just as quickly as you can. Then 
that is the time to find out what Alka- 
Seltzer can do for you! You'll just 
never !znow how quickly it can ease 
up that headache or soothe that touch 
of acid indigestion, until you try it. 

These modern effervescent tablets 
dissolve rapidly in water to make a 
sparkling, refreshing solution. It’s 
pleasant to take and ever so comfort- 
ing when a headache, simple neu- 
ralgia, a minor stomach upset or 
muscular aches and pains happen 
along to annoy you. Try Alka-Seltzer 
and see what a difference it can 
make in the way you feel! 


Alka-Seltzer 
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CALLOUSES. PAINS HERE? /- 


Cc \ Galioases; pains or cramps at ball of the foot; 
foot and leg pains, may be due 
Pr. Scholl’s Arch Supports and exercise help 


arches. 





give relief by removing the 
ligamentous strain 


fitted at Shoe, 
Foot booklet, write Dr. 





tired, aching feet or rheumatic-like 
to weak or fallen 


cause—muscular and 


Light, resilient, adjustable. Can 
be changed from one pair shoes to another. E xpertly 
Surgical and Dept. Stores. FREE 





Scholl's, Inc,, Chicago. 


DF Scholls surrorrs 



















U. S. 
Civil 
Service 


Jobs 


Carriers — 


Railway Postal Clerks — Mail 
Office Clerke—Clerks at Washington  Stenogra- 


phers—Ty piste—Etc. 
Hundreds Appointments 
Being Made. 


MEN---WOMEN 


Franklin Institute, 

Dept. R228, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me (D Fu 
(2A Mee § copy of 32-page book 

Jeb,”’ Bo OF SS cece te quail for aU. 


particulare regarding U 8. Government jobs, 
How to ¢ sgt va. 8. Government 
vernment job. 








Address 





Use Coupon before you lose it. 
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Concise Data on 63 Customs 
also 57 Carols and Songs .. 


Ideal for Class 
Use and for 
Christmas Greetings 


Do you know the 
origin of Christmas 


bells—or the candles? 


This fascinating and attractive book gives you the 
answers to hundreds of questions about Christmas, 
It contains valuable data on the origin and use of 
63 Christmas customs and symbols Also contains 
complete words and music of 57 carols and songs. 
Handsomely bound in blue and silver cover. 


Price only 25¢ each, $2.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
ORDER NOW! 


The RODEHEAVER HA.LL-Mack Co. 


924 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Indiana. 





Drawing & Handwork Patterns {", {y"*s 


and Rural 


teachers. One of each in envelope for each month. 30c. 


| Martha Ersland, 1607 Lynn Ave., Des Moines, la. 








The Venturesome Goblins 


(Continued from page 20) 


“Oh, Gilly,” Kip’s voice quavered, and 
they both ran and jumped on the broom. 

“Suppose we go down in this lane for 
our last stop,” said Gilly, after they had 
been riding a while. 

They landed in the lane and walked 
close to a high fence. When they came 
to a gate, they looked up—and then 
shrieked as loud as goblins can shriek. 
Down from the gateposts, two great 
round faces, with fiery eyes, grinned at 
them. Together they ran back to the 
broom, and headed for the Witch’s cave. 

The Witch, just back from a trip to 
the moon on her very best broom, asked, 
“Did you have a pleasant evening?” 

“Not very,” admitted Gilly. “As a 
matter of fact, we were much frightened. 
First we landed on a big farm. Out in the 
yard was a line of queer white things that 
had arms and legs, and they all kept 
flapping at us. Then we went to a for- 
est. Kip wanted to find a spook. Some- 
thing we couldn’t see asked us ‘who,’ but 
we don’t know the names of any spooks.” 

“And last,” added Kip, “we came to a 
gate and saw two big faces that had 
fire inside.” 

The Witch laughed. 


said, 


“Oh, dear,” she 
“that line of flapping things was 
nothing but a washing left out overnight 
biowing in the wind. What you heard 
in the forest was just an owl. Whoo is 
the sound it makes. And those round, 
fiery were only jack-o’-lanterns. 
You see, goblins, just like foolish mortals, 
are usually frightened by things because 
they don’t understand them.” 

Then the little goblins yawned right 
in her face, because they weren’t used to 
being up after nine So the 
Witch said, “Get along home now.” 

And they did—almost as fast as though 
they were riding upon the Witch’s 
second-best broomstick. 


faces 


o'clock. 


A Unit on Indian Life 


(Continued from page 17) 


and compared it with their own. 
They also contrasted our wide vari- 
ety of vegetables with the roots, 
herbs, and plants eaten by Indians. 
B. They learned to appreciate the In- 
dians’ use of skins for clothing; their 
skill in design; and their recreations, 
so similar to our own. 
C. They had the experience of build- 
ing a tepee, and came to realize the 
value of tools to work with. 
D. They became interested in Indian 
trails, and learned to appreciate the 
white man’s contribution to travel. 
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CLASSROOM BORDERS | 


Postpaid 30c per set 


Each set contains 14 or more different 
patterns 10 inches high. 


Solve your problem of classroom decora- 
tion by letting your pupils color and 
mount these interesting figures. 


We suggest: 
For October—Halloween 


For November—Thanksgiving 
For December—Christmas 
Other Borders: 
Valentine Transportation 
Easter March of the Toys 
Circus Nursery Rhymes 
Health Garden Elves 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 
Fresno, California 
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The 1943 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOG OF PLAYS 
Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 





Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
for your 25 West 45th St.. New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 




















H. tels and Resin ts 


NEW YORK 

New York City 

Parkside Hotel. Overlooks beautiful Gram- 
ercy Park, only private park in New York. 
Seventeen sunny floors, two solariums, roof ter- 
races. Smart, modern, comfortable rooms. Daily 
from $2; special weekly rates. 18 Gramercy 
Park South, at 20th St. Under Knott Mgmt. 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George ‘the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 


with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 





rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.——Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate of scenic splen- 
dor in the Poconos—offering a wealth of health 
in tonic mountain air. Utmost in sports. Se- 


Write 
630 Fifth Avenue— 


for booklet and rates. 
CIrele 5-5620. 


lected clientele. 


Y. Office, 








WORLD WONDERS—a new publication for ele- 


mentary grades. Zeautiful four color pictures, 
interesting stories, valuable information. Puts 
new life in science periods. 


FREE TO TEACHERS. Send for your sample! 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF CLASSROOM 
PROJECTS & UNITS—For primary teachers. 
Lesson plans, projects, bibliographies for units 
on food, shelter, clothing, art, nature study. 
Price $.50. 

SECRETS OF MOTHER NATURE 


For supple- 


mentary science reading, in classes, libraries, 
homes. Beautiful 4-color pictures, delightful 
fiction and amazing nature facts. Handsomely 
and durably bound, price $1.50. 


COMPLETE LINE OF MASTER WORKBOOKS 

-PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING 
INK (Each book will reproduce 75 to 100 copies. } 
VOCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS, COLOR PIC- 
TURES OF FOLK DOLLS, CLASSROOM POST- 
ERS, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS. Catalog 
mailed on request. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO., Educational Publishers 
6433 N. Ravenswood, Dept. 59, Chicago, Ill. 
GRADED 
WORKBOOKS 


This highly approved 


series develops a definite 





WE REA 
| BY OURSELVES 


reading vocabulary, skill 
in word recognition, and 
fluent reading by thought 


units. Illustrations to 






color. 48 large pages 
in each book. 


@OUR STORY WORKBOOK 
(ist Grade) 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
> 








@ SEE US READ 
(Pre-Primer 
@ WE READ BY @ LET'S READ FOR FUN 
OURSELVES (Primer) (2nd Grade) 


Each book 24c; dozen $2.40, postpaid. 
Also—Hectograph Editions TEACHER’S GUIDE 





Make 100 clear copies. A Genet’ — = of over 3,000 
ae aie approved aids for teachers at 

Price each book, $1.25 euuneme prices, 88 pages. illus- 

postpaid. trated. Mailed FREE. 


WT IILAU LLL 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 


GIFTS FoR CHILDREN 


Sensational Packet of Gift Ma- 
terial for children to use in making 
Christmas gifts from paper, cardboard 
and wood.—Easy to make such lovely 
gifts as potted plants from fabric (new 
idea,) gift cards, Christmas cards, Christ- 
mas tree ornaments and many other gifts 
suitable for mother, father, grand- 
parents, and all the family. Complete packet for making 
attractive Christmas gifts only $1.00. Send order today. 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 
Dept. K, Park Ridge, Ill. 










Lizz 
Complete 
Packer 


Box 508, 
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PAHLAH—Cohoba. (Shows a_ small 
tube.) Tabaco. 

(Action between sailors and natives 
continues silently until last speech.) 

RODERIGO SANCHEZ (formally)—Don 
Christopher, we did not come here to 
study languages or exchange trinkets. 

RODRIGO DES ESCOVEDO—We must dis- 
cover gold for Their Majesties. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Yes, yes, we 
must go on. It is interesting to hear their 
strange words, and we could soon learn 
their language. We have already proved 
that by sailing west we could reach the 
East. But we must return to our ships 
at once and sail on to the country of the 
Great Khan. Let us be on our way. 

(The Spaniards begin to move to the 
right. The natives gather at the left. 
Columbus and Sanooa, at center, bou 
with dignity to each other.) 


Columbus Lands 


(Continued from page 44) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Vanderlyn’s original 
painting hangs in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, at Washington, D.C. There is 
a color print of this painting in The 
History of the American People, by 
Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley, 
published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Cacique (ka sek) means a chief among 
the natives of the West Indies. Guana- 
hani is the native name for the island 
of the West Indies on which Columbus 
is thought to have landed in 1492. It 
is also known as Watling Island. 

Khan was the title of the ruler of 
the vast Eastern Empire, Cathay, that 
Columbus was seeking. Cubanacan was 
the native name for Cuba or, perhaps 
more exactly, the central part of Cuba, 
as the suffix nacan seems to have meant 
in the center of. Cubana, of course, 
did not mean great as Columbus sup- 
posed. The native word for tobacco was 
cohoba. The Y-shaped pipe in which 
they smoked it was called the tabaco 
and it is from this that our use of the 
word is derived. 





A Unit on Fire Prevention 


(Continued from page 19) 


7. Chief’s office. 
8. Where the firemen sleep and eat. 
9. How they ring the bell. 
10. Fireman sliding down the pole. 
11. Fire truck—hook and ladder. 
12. Firemen putting up ladders. 
VI. Integrated activities. 
In analyzing the value of the unit, the 
teachers decided that it had provided op- 
portunities for the children to make 


progress in conversation and discussion, 
in reading, in art, and in music. 
VII. Culminating activities. 

Each group gave a program sharing 
their information with the others. They 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 


A new book of rote songs for the children of today. 


showed pictures and explained them, 
gave talks on various phases of their 
topic, presented original plays, and 
showed movies that they had made. In 
addition, the fourth group, to illustrate 
why a farmer must be cautious about 
fires in his barn, showed the barn they 
had constructed out of an apple box. It 
had a hip roof and a place to store hay. 
It was electrically lighted. The children 
had inserted partitions in the interior to 
make stalls like the ones in a real barn, 
and in the stalls they put farm animals, 
which they had made from cardboard, 
to add a further realistic touch. 





By Florence Martin and Elizabeth Burnett 














RIME Rhythm and Song is a new book of 

songs for young children. It will please 
you and will please your little folks, because 
its subject matter deals with their every- 
day interests and living experiences. 


INTERESTING WORDS WITH 
APPROPRIATE MUSIC 


RHYTHM 
% Carefully selected folk tunes and newly created 
“Sone melodies within suitable range, are appropriate too, 
benanebseseteaieanns and interpret exactly, the words of the songs, both 


melodically and rhythmically. The simple accompan- 
iments create moods through melodic and rhythmic 
imitation or supply suggestive tonal backgrounds. Together the words and 
musie ‘sharpen the child’s listening and stimulate his musical interests. 
Every idea, the vocabulary, and the textual phrases are of the modern child 


FASCINATING ACTIVITIES PROVIDED 


Rime Rhythm and Song contains several action songs which stir the imag- 
ination. Also, singing games to encourage group participation. There are 
songs for rhythmic activity that aid the development of coordination. Sev- 
eral sentence songs with simple imitative phrases help “out-of-tune” sing- 
ers. There are texts which, when used by verse choir, are helpful in modu- 
lating the speaking voice and in creating an awareness of group unity. 
Complete instructions for the singing games are provided and special sug- 
gestions for group activities in connection with other songs help the teacher 


world. 


use the songs to best advantage. 


leaves to lie perfectly flat. 
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MODERN MECHANICAL MAKEUP 


Rime Rhythm and Song is of sheet music size, includes 76 complete songs 
with accompaniments, and has a number of intriguing illustrations. The 
cover is beautifully printed in colors. 


PRICE: $1.00 postpaid. 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 436 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





A special patented binding allows the 
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Whether the home-front means an 
office, civilian service, or really home, 
you'll besmart tomake Enna JETTICKS 
your first assistants. They have the 
walking ease you need, and the 


beauty that helps you put up a good 
front! There’s a size and width to fit 
your foot exactly among the wide 


range available. Why not plan to 
drop in at your nearby dealer’s ? 
ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC., Auburn, N. Y. 


OTHER STYLES 


3H ™ $§°° 















written by 
DR. DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Professor Emeritus of History, 
Columbia University 


Starting in the September issue of 


LLUE COLLCb 


POR | the first time, the stirring tale of Amer- Don’ t Miss a Single 
ica’s rise from wilderness to world power is ’ 

told in “comic” form. THE STORY OF AMER- Installment! 

ICA will be a regular monthly feature in TRUE aa . . . . 

COMICS, beginning with September through the DISCOVERY & EXPLORAT ION 

school year. 1000—1700 

Today, when educators everywhere are stressing THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

the importance of American History in develop 1700—1783 


ing citizenship, in creating love of country, in 


building civic responsibility, you can present this | THE INFANT REPUBLIC 
vivid, thrilling story of this country’s magnificent 1783—1814 

past and promising future. “GROWING PAINS” 
Send in your school order today so your students | 1815—1850 

will receive the first installment of this impor- | y ~ 
tant series. It will be read and cherished by | A —- — 
every boy and girl. It will become a priceless 50- 

reference for every student! THE NATION REUNITED 





SCHOOL PLAN sagen 

s ritaeceteage AMERICA BECOMES A 
WPRUE COMICS is now used in more than 3,000 WORLD POWER 

schools throughout the country. You can es 

make it available to your students at the SPE- : 1898—1918 
CIAL SCHOOL RATE of 8c a copy for ten or BETWEEN TWO WARS 
more. (Regular price 10c Unsold copies may 1919-1939 
be returned for full credit. You remit 8¢ for , . 
every copy sold. Order may be revised or can- AMERICA TODAY 
celled on 15 days notice. 1939—1943 


— ee ee ee ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — — ~] 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of TRUE COMICS so we can start the STORY OF AMERICA, 
and continue to send that many for each month of the school year. I understand this order may 
be revised or cancelled on 15 days notice. Include 1 FREE COPY for every ten issues ordered. 


NAME_ 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


cITY STATE 


POSITION IN SCHOOL — _ 
IN 10-42 


Pease t @ 048 2° 


58 











The Pixies’ Halloween 
Ball 


(Continued from page 43) 


SNOOKY DOO—I am—I mean—I was a 
Pixy. I’m not a Pixy any more. 

MARY ELLEN—Not a Pixy? Why? 

SNOOKY Doo—Because the Pixy Queen’s 
Golden Drum has disappeared. 

MARY ELLEN—A golden drum? (She 
beeps in her basket.) 

SNOOKY DOO—You see, I’m Keeper of 
the Drum. And if it isn’t found, I'm 
to be banished from Pixyland forever. 

MARY ELLEN (peeping once again)— 
Was it kept in a bed of autumn leaves? 

SNOOKY DOO—Yes it was. (Stands.) 
But how-do you know? 

MARY ELLEN—Because I must have 
been in the Queen’s garden a while ago. 

SNOOKY DOO (excifedly)—And did 
you see the Golden Drum? 

MARY ELLEN—Yes, I saw it and I 
brought it with me. (She takes the lit- 
tle drum from her basket.) Is this it? 

SNOOKY Doo—Oh, yes, it is! Why, 
how small it seems! When I was a Pixy, 
it was this big. (He measures.) 

MARY ELLEN—I thought it was a wee 
pumpkin, and I took it to make a jack- 
o’-lantern. You may have it back. 

sNooKy Doo (suddenly sad)—I fear 
it is too late now! 

MARY ELLEN—Where is Pixyland? 

SNOOKY DOO—This way. Come on! 

(They hurry up the center aisle talk- 
ing about the need for haste, and becom- 
ing quiet as they cross the back of the 
auditorium and start down a side aisle. 
The curtains open on the Pixy court.) 

QUEEN (/o Fleet Foot, who is just en- 
tering)—Have you found the Drum? 

FLEET FOOT—No, Your Majesty, and 
Snooky has disappeared, too. 

LORD CHANCELLOR—Fleet Foot, is the 
last ray of sun shining on the fountain? 

(Fleet Foot exits. Snooky Doo and 
Mary Ellen are at the foot of the steps.) 

sNooky Doo (holding the miniature 
drum)—There is the Queen’s court! 

MARY ELLEN—Where? I can’t see it. 

SNOOKY DOO—Come here and touch 
the Golden Drum. Then you can. 

MARY ELLEN (fouching the drum)— 
How tiny everything looks! 

FLEET Foot (enters)—There is a 
rainbow over the silver fountain. 

(Lord Chancellor looks at Queen.) 

QUEEN—There is no other way. 
(Rises.) Because the Golden Drum was 
lost while in Snooky Doo’s keeping— 

SNOOKY DOO (starting up the steps)— 
Your Majesty! Your Majesty! 

QUEEN—lI decree the banishment— 

SNOOKY Doo—It’s Snooky Doo! 

QUEEN—I thought I heard a voice. 

MARY ELLEN—I know, Snooky Doo! 
They can’t hear you because you are not 
in Pixyland. Beat on the Drum. 

SNOOKY pDoo—Of course! (As he 
steps onto the stage, he drops the tiny 
drum out of sight and quickly picks up 
the big drum and starts to beat on it.) 

QUEEN—I hear the Drum! Why, look! 
There’s Snooky. And he has the Drum! 

SNOOKY DOO—Mary Ellen found it. 

QUEEN—Come here, my child. 

MARY ELLEN (goes to the Queen)— 
You are just as beautiful as I imagined 
you would be, but I thought you would 
look little. You did a minute ago. 

QUEEN—When you stepped over the 
border into Pixyland and into our pres- 
ence, you became just our size. 

MARY ELLEN—Oh, Your Majesty, I 
am so very sorry about the Drum! 

QUEEN—You are forgiven, my child; 
and for saving Snooky Doo from banish- 
ment, you shall hear the Magic Drum 
every Halloween and be our guest at 
our Halloween Ball. Snooky, beat the 
Golden Drum. Let the Ball begin! 

(Snooky Doo beats the Drum and the 
Extra Pixies enter from the wings. They 
may sing a Halloween song.) 
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CHINESE PICTURE POSTERS. Also 
NEW PIONEER LIFE PICTURE POSTERS. 
4 heavy panels, 12x36; also bright color papers 
printed in outline, all keyed for guidance in cutting 
and pasting. Simple, artistic and authentic. A 
fascinating class project for social studies, Each 
set has 4 of the large panels and all accessories com- 
plete in heavy envelope. Per set, 50c postpaid. 
OTHER SUBJECTS (Similar sets off4 panels and color papers) 


fe. 711 Desert Life No. 708 Eskimo 

+ 706 Land Transportation No. 709 Dutch 
Ne: 700 American Indi No, 705 Christmas 
No. 703 Thanksgiving No. 710 Japanese 
No, 702 Halloween No. 707 Air and Water 
No, An Ggstraite. New Transportation 

id, an: y ~" $2. 25 postpaid 
pose ac west *S GUIDE 


A classified catalog of over 3,000 approved aids for teachers at 
economy prices. 88 pages, illustrated. Mailed FREE. 


Bechloy-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE . CHICAGO 


YES 
Paper is Available 


and provides an inexpensive and important 
basis not only for art, but other activities. 
Write for general sample booklet giving offi- 
cial position and number of students in class. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO., 
10 E. 40th St., 128 So. Sangamon St., 
N. Y.C. Chicago, Ill. 


Specify Totem Poster and Construction, 
Revelour, Fibertone, Textone and our 
other quality papers. 


ME _.3 


TEACHERS 


A penny postcard will bring you our 
new catalog of INEXPENSIVE 
WORKBOOKS and LIBRARY 
BOOKS and explain how to obtain 
FREE MATERIALS with your order. 
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Justrite Drawing Contest 
for all your students 
$50.00 IN PRIZES 





Every student can enter whether he is a real 
artist or not. Awards will be based on neatness, 
age, and interpretation Each student should 
submit one of the following in ink 

Copy or tracing of current event map, copy of 
favorite war poster, original pen and ink sketch, 
an original cartoon Each student may enter 
as often as he wishes, but each er try must be ac- 
companied by the top flap of a Justrite Drawing 
Ink carton or re sonable facsimile. Contest ends 
November 1, 194 

Justrite Drawing Ink encourages | art wi ork A 
it flows freely, dk cake and In blac k 
opaque o lor covers coumlonas For oR f PAR 
TICUI or a regular 25c bottle for 0c (in 
posh en offer for instructors only wri 


THE LOUIS MELIND CoO., 
362 W. Chicago Ave., 





Chicago 











NEWS FLASH 


Many of the CHAMPION Hekto- 
graph Seatwork Books are now 
available at startling Low Prices as 


INDIVIDUAL PUPIL BOOKS 
Write today for Big 1943 Catalog 
CHAMPION Seatwork Individual 


Pupil Books and Hektograph Mas- 
ter Copies. 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. I, 612 No. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 











SPECIAL WORK FOR .scHoou 


TEACHERS 
Earn up to $23 in a week d 
ing, no investment. Write — pb ~ Baye Free. No canvass- 


Fashion Frocks, inc., Dept. 44071, Cincinnati,0. 


ns - A ts 
Ww. ddi 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
]@ ing: Including two sets of envelopes 


00 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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Columbus Off Stage 


(Continued from page 21) 


rudders, and, unconsciously, he tried to 
use his desk for a steering wheel. 

Jim chuckled and pointed to Paul. 
“Took at Columbus,” he said. 

Paul let go his grip on the desk with 
a start, but all the class had seen him. 

Miss Hunter said, “That was a fine 
representation of the 
same earnest face.” 

Nancy protested, “But Columbus had 
blue eyes and he was tall.” 


discoverer—the 


“Tt isn’t so much the color of the eyes 
that counts,” Miss Hunter stated, “as it 
is the expression in them. Paul gets into 
the spirit of Columbus. He knows the 
personality of the discoverer, and has 
been acting so much like him off stage 





that I have decided he is the one who 
can do the role best on the stage.” 
Paul jumped up excitedly. “Oh, thank 
you, Miss Hunter!” he exclaimed. “I'll 
try so hard to be a good Columbus!” 





Halloween Pranks 


(Continued from page 40) 


I wonder who left them for me. 
inside.) 

MISS PARKER—Now let us go to the 
home of Mrs. Best and sing for her. 


(Goes 


jimMy—Here’s Uncle Jerry’s house. 
If we carry all that wood from his wood- 
pile to his porch, we'll have to hurry. 
Don’t make any noise when you pile it. 


BopBY—It’s down this way. (They (Children bring armloads of wood, 
approach the house.) Here it is. and pile it neatly on the porch. Then 
(Bobby knocks. Mrs. Best appears, Jimmy knocks, and they all hide.) 
and the children sing an appropriate UNCLE JERRY (leaning on his cane, as 


Halloween song.) 


he comes to the door)—Well, bless my 


MRS. BEST—Oh, thank you, children. soul! Now how did all that wood get 
Wait here. (She goes into the house, here? It’s strange I never heard a 


and returns with a plate of candy.) I 
made some candy this afternoon. Won’t 
you have some? 
CHILDREN——Thank you, Mrs. Best! 
MRS. BEST—Thank you! (Re-enters.) 
MISS BROWN—I made a little pumpkin 


sound. Maybe somebody is hiding. (Looks 
around and listens carefully.) Well, 
that gets me. (He scratches his head, 
and then goes into the house.) 

MISS PARKER—Those are all the visits 
we planned, aren’t they? 


, pie for Mrs. Dunmire. CHILDREN—Yes, Miss Parker. Wasn’t 
BETTY—Here is where she lives. Sh! it fun? 
(Miss Brown leaves the pie on the MISS PARKER—It certainly was. Now, 


Mtb Altnedindiiiesta sindes. 


step and knocks; all hide.) 

MRS. DUNMIRE (peers out; sees pie)— 
Dearie me! What is this? A pie! How 
did it get here? (Goes back.) 


would you like to come home with us 

and play some Halloween games? 
CHILDREN—Oh, yes! We'd like to! 
(The children shout, and all exit.) 
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. ARE YOU TEACHING NUMBERS? 


Here is a new primary series of Worktext that accom- 
; plishes in the field of arithmetic, what the reading 
Fe readiness program does in the field of reading. 


‘ A e e 
© Working With Numbers 


concepts and 
addition and 
Price 25c. 


Book 1-—-Develops number 
number relations and the 
subtraction facts through 6. 


Book 2—-Further development of meaning 
and number relationships and the addition 
and subtraction facts through 10. Price 26c. 


Book 3——Begins the formal study of arith- 
metic with complete explanations and ex- 
amples of what to do. Price 36c. 

Order sample copies—-or, write for com- 


plete description WORKING WITH NUM- 
BERS and descriptive folder of other pri 
mary materials. 


y STECK CO., Publishers 


. AUSTIN, TEXAS 














HALLOWEEN 
FUN BOOK 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
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PUBLISH HILALO 


PICTURE POSTERS 


4 heavy 12x36 panels; 
also bright color papers 
outlined and keyed for 


AT FLANAGAN’S 
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@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

®@ Several Thousand Aids. 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


FREE beautifully colored 


WALL MAP OF CALIFORNIA 


for various studies in 5th to 10th grades 





This wall map of California, size 224 by 


citrus fruits. 


Supplementary material accompanies 





Also teachers’ citrus text and suggestion sheet 


coupon below pasted on penny postcard 


ORANGES**LEMONS 


. A big 160 page book- 5 |35 inches, is printed in beautiful colors. —or send necessary mailing information 
mM ‘ , ¥ 
8 colons splechtof} Over e ’ \It fills many purposes in classroom work: on postcard. corstorn Tints 1842 
100 plays, dialogs, | : : . . _——s . 
N enesdien, secaaiene, a Cc A t D S locates points of historic and geographic CALIFORNIA 
S songs, game, stent, e interest, as well as citrus-producing areas. 
‘ For all ages. Fresh © Creative Activities A panel of photographic illustrations 6 
2 and new. Paper, 160} For All U - ‘ —_ - . 
; N pages. Price, 40¢ 60th , . a — shows Cultivation, picking and packing S 
; id. "a 1 ’ P 
: postpaid * © Phonics, History, Plans processes for Sunkist Oranges, as well as 
i Y HALLOWEEN © Travei—Story Readers — },otanical characteristics of California UNIFORMLY GOOD 
x 
y 


[MAIL THIS COUPON + paste 1HIs ON PENNY Post. | 






































e j i * CARD OR SEND SAME INFORMATION ON POSTCARD | 
MORE MATERIAL — SS eo 920 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. | +e map, for the teacher. This includes a | 

Best Halloween Book is another ee ee a ae weer cosa eer nme oceas | " , FE N 
Pgieettanter Reece picy Black Cate.” 2. Witch |!" please Send Me Your FREE Catalog S {reference booklet, “The Story of Califor. | {simon Frum Growsns Pacrance | 
bases. Price, $0¢ postpaid: and Games, 4. Jack-O*- | nia Oranges and Lemons” and a page of | Please send FREE Wall Map of California, with 

TEACHER'S GUIDE — i8 NAME : : . | reference booklet and teachers’ suggestion sheet. 
A classified catalog of over 3,000 Set of 4 complete, SOc |} suggestions for conducting study with 
approved aids for teachers at postpaid. ls ADDRESS | | 
Sa ieee the map. few : | 

‘ 7 
Wh H Kindly order promptly, as we cannot | snaptahunens on | 
Ye a ee OL Lk | be sure that supplies will be equal to the =| Se#ee! Address —— 








| 
State -_| 








920 NO. FRANKLIN ST....CHICAGO. ILI 


1634 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO demand for this popular material. Use 
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YOU NEED! 





And now is your opportunity to save time, as well, by having 
your own copy of THE INSTRUCTOR each month, with its abun- 
dance of aids, suggestions, and ready-to-use material. But act 
at once! Within a few weeks, our prices advance. Reach for 
your scissors, clip and check our handy coupon (found at the 
bottom of the opposite page), and have it ready to post in the 
next mail. After that, you can credit yourself with being a clev- 
er person to see a bargain and a canny one to take advantage of it. 

What about your personal schedule for the months to come? 
Recreation this winter will be sought close at hand; it may be as 
near as your magazine table. Here on these two pages are list- 
ed periodicals for your hobby, your special interest, your out- 
look on the world, your professional improvement, and for light 
reading too. 

Look over the titles and make your selection. For real diver- 
sion, add one or two magazines that are new to you, and with an 
eye on the calendar and your pocketbook, include some gift 


subscriptions. Your total saving may amaze you. Complete the 


coupon you have clipped and send us your order NOW! 


IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY ON 
THE INSTRUCTOR AND OTHER MAGAZINES 
PRICES ARE GOING UP! 








SPECIAL RATE TO EDUCATORS 


Newsweek's accurate news forecasts, incisive news analysis and keen 
news interpretation attain their greatest usefulness in the hands of 
those who influence group thinking. Used by thousands of teachers in 
public, private and parochial schools, Newsweek is available to you 
at a special Educators’ Rate 


1 YEAR (52 Issues) FOR *3?° (Regular price: 1 Year *5) 





@ When five or more copies of Newsweek are ordered for student classroom study, 
@ special bulk rate of 8c per copy is ovailable. When ten or more copies ore ordered, 
you receive a free desk copy. 














THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS publishes thrilling fiction 
of the highest quality. Its departments are devoted to 
sports, outdoor activities and boyhood hobbies. There 
are also articles on current events and the new and 


amazing wonders of science and invention. In these days 


of lurid literature and comic shockers The Open Road 
offers a sane, well-balanced reading program, and yet 
packs a punch-a-page, one that boys are as eager to read 








as their parents are to have them read. A novel feature 
is the frequent publication of stories submitted by high 
school students and paid for at regular rates. 


8 Issues $1.00 36 Issues $3.00 
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If one magazine is desired, use ‘“Publisher’s ist and on ne opposite page and tnen add other 
Price n first column: if more than one, use 4 t their club prices. Prices ap- 
Club Price r ond mn. Whenever pos- ply ote | in the United States Prices for Can- 
elf of the spe ibs in tt ada and foreign countries quoted on request. 
"price Brice rice” Brice 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) ..$2 $2.50 JUN. ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) $3.00 $2.75 
THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 with THE INSTRUCTOR ...... 5.50 5.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) (See other offers on opposite page) 
AMERICAN GIRL » wa 1.40 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.50 None 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4 = with Saturday Evening Post* 450 4.00 
Children’s Activities 4 50 — 
Nature Magazine ; 3.75 LIBERTY 3.50 3.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) LIFE .. 450 None 
AMERICAN HOME 1.50 LOOK (26 nos.) 2 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.00 nets ts 
‘ McCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.50 None 
— TOR 4 73 (See offers on opposite page) a 
Collier’s, the Nat. Weekly 4.75 MY WEEKLY READER (36 weeks) 75 | 
hee ee Cae 3.50 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 4.00 4.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION (11 nos.) 3 3.25 To Schools and Libraries 3 3.50 
ATS JOURNAL (10 nos.) ¢ 1.50 NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.0 2.75 
th THE INSTRUCTOR : 4.00 = THE INSTRUCTOR 50 5.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
ATLANTIC (New) 3.75 ae 
1003.75 NEWSWEEK 5.00 None 
a a ata oe NEWSWEEK (Educators’ Spec. Rate) 3.25 None 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS None OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS a 1.50 
BOYS’ LIFE 200 None “ Parents’ Magazine 3.50 3.25 
CHILD LIFE y 2.25 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.50 with THE INSTRUCTOR | +50 864.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) (See other offers on opposite page) 
1ON (9nos.). 250 2.50 THE PATHFINDER ve 0 -90 
Te INSTRUCTOR = 30 with THE INSTRUCTOR ........... 3.50 3.40 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3 3.00 et 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 PHOTOPLAY .. sesceenneeee J 1.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) PLAYS (1 yr., 10 nos.) 270 3.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.40 Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4 3.90 POPULAR MECHANICS 0 2.25 
American Girl 3 2.80 th THE INSTRUCTOR 4.75 
o Etude, Music Magazine 3.65 Children’s Play Mate ; 3.65 
with McCall’s a Redbook 4.40 with Etude, Music Magazine 00 4.50 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2 1.75 h Open Road for Boys 4.00 3.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4 4.25 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 9 2.00 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 3 3.00 FRACTION. HOME ECONOMICS 2.00 1.90 
with American Magazine | vith THE INSTR'ICTOR 4 4.40 
Woman’s Home Companion* 7 6.00 with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 4.15 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2 2.25 with The Pathfinder ... — 
THE INSTRUCTOR ) 4.75 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8nos.) 300 3.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) READER‘ S$ DIGEST ' 3.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 3 None HE INSTRUCTOR 0 5.50 
with Good Housekeeping* 5.00 (See LJ offers on opposite page) 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 years) ) None REDBOOK ¥ 250 None 
' McCall’s* 4.00 3.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (36 weeks) 75 (See other offers on opposite page) 
CURRENT HISTORY y 2.09 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.)...... 200 2.00 
ELEMENTARY ENG. REV. (8 nos.) 2 2.40 A OD 
re SATURDAY EVENING POST . 3.00 None 
ELEMENTARY SCH. JOUR. (10 nos.) 250 2.50 with Ladies’ Home Journal and 
ESQUIRE > Nene Jack and Jill kets . 650 5.75 
ETUDE, MUSIC _MAGAZINE 250 2.25 — (32 nos.)—Combined _ » 1% 
with THE INSTRU U ° i ot 450 ¥ 
(See other offers on opposite page) 7 THE INSTRUCTOR 4.30 
3M SCHOOL ARTS MAG. (10 nos.) 400 3.80 
FIELD AND STREAM - 2.00 2.00 with THE INSTRUCTOR 7650 6.30 
FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2¢ 2.00 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN . 400 3.75 
FORTUNE 10.00 None with THE INSTRUCTOR . 6.50 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING None STORY PARADE 2 2.00 
with Cosmopolitan* 5.00 THE INSTRUCTOR 0 4.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
RPER'S M IN - 7 
eng ty 232 TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.. 5.00 None 
HEALTH _ 1.50 1.50 TIME (Special Educators’ Rate) 3.50 None 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) and TRAVEL . 4.00 3.50 
Home and Field .. 4.00 None WEE WISDOM - 1.00 1.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2 None THE INSTRUCTOR | 2 3.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR oe 5.00 ‘See other offers on opposite page) 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 1.50 1.50 
Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) seaealle 4.00 hn American Magazine* 4.00 3.50 
Same (3 yrs., 30 nos.) ot 6.00 ) Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly* 4 4.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR, after Nov. 10, = SORE AEA Seen) ~ 85 85 
1 ( A ) 3.00 ‘ ‘ 
ate A My ) oa 00 4 On clubs marked with an asterisk(*) publishers 
Same (3 yrs., 30 nos 7 7.50 require that magazines go to the same address, 
JACK AND JILL 2 None 
with Ladies’ Home Journal* 3 3.00 NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines 
with Saturday Evening Post* 5 4.50 desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 


(See other offers on opposite page) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9nos.) 225 2.25 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9nos.) 2.75 2.75 


clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any 
reputable subscription agency. Provide for 
all of your magazine needs now. USE THE 
ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 











Turn fo the third cover tor TEACHING AIDS available at 
Money-saving Prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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’ ° $1.50 Publ’rs Our 9 4 $3.00 Publ’rs Our 
McCall’s Magazine (,°'3°) ‘y's Oe = Reader’s Digest (3°:°°. ee 
with Redbook* sakiddiatintiaanatt $4.00 $3.00 with American Childhood ee 
McCall's and Redbook* with American Girl ........................ secvcene 4.50 SSD 
eet 6.50 5.25 with Child Life . ~ 550 450 
“I s with Etude, Music Magazine 6.50 5.25 with Current History ae .. 5.00 5.00 
with Parents’ Magazine 6.00 4.75 with Etude, Music Magazine... 50 5.25 
> with The Pathfinder 3.90 with Parents’ Magazine ns ».00 4.50 
with Popular Mechanics ( 5.25 with Popular Mechanics 50 4.75 
with Wee Wisdom 4.00 vith Wee Wisdom . 4100 3.50 
° 3.00 2.50 
Nature Magazine (,°°.°° Redbook ( 5°.5° 
LI J ; 3 ( )] I ERS with Child Life ; $5.00 with McCall's Magazine* $4.00 $3.00 
with Children’s Activities 6.00 5.75 Redbook and McCalli’s 
with Correct English ' % 5.00 with American Girl 50 4.40 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. 0 5.00 with Correct English oe 6.50 §.25 
e $2.50 Publ’ . , with Junior Arts and Activities 6.00 5.50 with Nature Magazine 5.75 
~4 THE INSTRUCTOR ( a ao Price ll Child Life (== —e ll wit poenee Magazine ....... , 4.50 \ Popular Science Monthly. 6 5.00 
% a : eco ean Ww eader’s Digest .. 6.00 5.75 with Practical Home Economics 6.00 4.90 
t. oe ae oe oe ee i sais $4.00 $3.50 with Wee Wisdom... 100 3°50 with Reader's Digest 00 6.00 
b with American Home = 4.00 with Correct English ) 4.50 
se with American Magazine 5.00 with Popular Mechanics 4.50 $2.00 $2.00 
5 with American Magazine G Collier’s*.. © 7.25 with Reader’s Digest 4.50 Parents’ Magazine a year Story Parade is year 
0 with Better Homes and Gardens 4.00 4.00 with Wee Wisdom ; 3.25 American Girl $3 $2.90 with Aenosienn Childhood $4.50 $4.50 
VN th Boys’ Life 4 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion 4 3.75 with Calling All Girls 3 2.50 . th Child L ife "450 4.25 
» SS oe ie a a aide with Child Life... 450 3.50 with Correct English 450 4.25 
—_ with Children’s Play Mate $00 3.90 Clites s Activities ('c:) with Open Road for Boys. 22 Eg th Bde, mame aging 499 498 
10 —— ae a H c > an br: Boys’ Life $5.00 $5.00 with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.40 with Nature Magazine 4.75 
be rr Co sod Enali — ome Comp.° 47 with Children’s Play Mate . 4.50 4.40 with Popular Mechanics 4 3.75 with Parents’ Magazine 400 3.75 
e : we aac Hote — / a5 with Etude, Music Magazine ‘ > 4.50 with Popular Science Monthly 400 3.75 with The Pathfinder 2.90 
0 | with Etude, Music Magazine —— <a ag Am peg ... 5.00 os 
i tt ; ; wi tt e Pathfinder 4.00 3.90 “ $ 
e a. ie ie 222 $52 with Popular Mechanics 5.25 The Pathfinder (,°). Wee Wisdom (,°). 
: with Harper's Magazine 6.25 with Popular Science Monthly ) 5/00 a year a pol 
: with Jack and Jill - 4.50 : with American Girl Y $2.00 with American Childhood : $3.50 
5 ! th Junior Arts and Activities (10 nos.) 5.00 $2.50 with Child Life 3.15 with American Girl .. , 2.00 
0 h Look (26 nos.) _ 5.00 Corvect English = with Etude, Music Magazine 3 3.00 with Children’s Play Mate 2.50 2.40 
0 ‘ th McCall's Magazine Redbook*.. | 5-50 i 7" vith Nature Magazine . 4.00 3.65 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.50 3.10 
th Nature Magazine (10 nos 5.25 American Girl ' 54.00 $3.65 with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 2.40 with Junior Arts and Activities i 3.75 
5 : th Nature Magazine Child Life 7.50 American Magazine 4.75 Popular Mechanics "350 3.00 with Parents’ Maaazine 300 2.40 
5 j with Parents’ Magazine = } een — National Weekly 3 with Reader’s Digest 400 3.30 with Popular Mechanics 350 3.15 
with The Pathfinder 40 urrent History 4.50 4. with ; 200 1.9 th Re ’e Di ce 400 3.50 
; with Popular Mechanics 4.75 Etude, Music Magazine . 5.00 4.50 ? Wee Wisdom ° » Reader's Oigest 5 
° th Practical — Economics o — oo 4 $00 
i with Reader’s Digest 50 with Reader’s Diges : 
e i with Scholastic (32 nos.)—Combined th Woman’s Home Companion 4 3.75 
) Edition by 
with School Arts Magazine (10 nos.) 6.30 $2.50 
5 | wth Setetifie American 6.25 Eins, Music Magazine (,°)t: 
5 with Travel ' , ¢ 
With Wee Wiadoss 350 American Childhood $9 $4.75 
th Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 American Girl re 
* Child Life 4.25 
th Woman’s Home Comp. & American* 6.00 with Collier's, The National Weekly 5.25 ® 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 3.75 . 
with gg b 3 More than 2,000,000 American families enjoy 
with Wee Wisdom 3.50 3. P ° 
) ° ° $2.50 vith Gaesna’s tems Ghamasion 400 3:75 each issue of LOOK, covering U. S. At War 
American Childhood FA : . .. Science ... Health and Nutrition... 
. with American Girl $4.00 $3.90 Jack and Jill (¢%-°° Education. Order today at special $2 price 
with Child Life -........ 4.50 —— al for teachers and schools! $2.50 after Nov. 10. 
! with Children’s Activities 5.00 1 American Girl = $3.00 
: h a Play Mate : 3 wit Etude, Male Magesine .. 4.50 3.85 
with Nature Magazine y $. with Ladies’ Home Journa 3 . 
eee ee ONLY $2 A YEAR 
: vith e Pathfinder 3 . with Popular Mechanics .4 4.00 
vith Popular Mechanics 4.75 with Saturday Evening Post . 4.50 
with Saturday Evening Post G PUBLISHED EVERY - OTHER - TUESDAY 
Ladies’ Home Journal* 6.50 5.75 
° 4 1.50 3.00 
American Girl (12°. Junior Arts and Activities (,*°.°° 
» Child Life .. $4 $3.50 American Childhood $ $5.00 My 
1 Children’s Activities 4 3.50 with Child Life - 5.00 
Etude, —_ Magazine 4 a with —. pone Magazine He 
th Jack and Jil 3 ’ wit ature Magazine € : 
th Nature Magazine i 3.75 with Parents’ Magazine ‘ 4.50 e / 
th Parents’ Magazine 2.99 with The Pathfinder 400 3.65 - awe 
th Popular Mechanics : 3.50 with Popular Mechanics ) 5.00 o 
th Reader's Digest : 3.75 with Reader’s Digest 6 5.75 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER TEN 
In interesting and understandable language, JACK 
° AND JILL makes many subjects easy with stories, 
/ Make your selections from the low- articles, games, ponnss, Senge ee make and do. Discover 
; y for yourself why thousands of teachers are using 
; : JACK AND JILL every day. 
priced Club Offers on these two pages. a 
' * ; z 1 year $2.06 — 2 years $3.00 
No money required when you order... 2 CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
— 
You have until Nov. Sth to pay. —most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades— 
: —the only magazine published exclusively for the nlephy ety! 
primary teacher +S Sai 
4 EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD brings you Lessons in 
Social Studies, Elementary Science Lessons, Picture Study Plans, 
Plays, Creative Art, Seasonal Activities, Timely Units, Picture 
Maps, Posters, a Nature Department, Stories, Poetry, articles and 
= cee —— = —— ——- a a ae oe se glk gaa and practical aid for the teachers of the first 
i a asicicnvvsraieeansnnnstinnosensitasiivichinn vaaiiemnicccaniacnivninn ene pane 98.59 oon <* teed 
— after Nov. . , 
Enter my subscription (I) new or () renewal) to THE INSTI RUCTOR to bee American Childhood with The Instructor. 4... $4600 eee 
with the issue for [J 1 Year at $2.50. (1 2 Years at $4.00. American Childhood wit e Instructor and new hekto- tatiana: 
[New Price Effective Nov. 10, 1942: 1 Year $3.00; 2 Years $5.00] 0 42 graph portfolio Save and Serve for Liberty .- «. . $4.85 














Ss 1s agazines | achi aids 
we po Rigg the magazines and teaching alc ra 4 TEACHERS! You Need THE INSTRUCTOR 


[1] Check or money order 7 ; 
enclosed. ; It's your magazine guide to successful teaching! 
1 Check postdated Nov. 5, THE INSTRUCTOR . 

1942, or 30 days from MODERN INEXPENSIVE READY TO USE 
date of order, enclosed. reece 
Bill me. I will pay Nov. 
5, 1942, or 30 days from 
date of order. 


a ee 





Name 





Have your own copy, for your individual use. For 


Teaching Position real saving, order now before the price goes up. 














| ee eee ees EERO erica ere ers eee New Price, Effective ORDER NOW. YOU PAY 


Nov. 10, 1942 $2.50 1 year (10 Issues) 
$4.00 2 years (20 Issues) 


j e 7 : $3.00 1 year (10 Issues) be - 
, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., Dansville, N. Ve 00h 0 sees 6 tee $6.00 3 years (30 Issues) 


USE COUPON ON THIS PAGE 








. $7.50 3 years (30 Issues) 
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Scarecrow Gives a Party Lectin aidieiiien sane 
my | TREASURE-TROVE) index of Adverti 
(Continued from page 42) naex Oo vertisers 
HE TEACHE | - 
SCARECROW—Oh, yes, please do. FOR T BUSY Cc R | Ui 
(The Leaves dance and sing.) wn po eeotge af ye October 1942 Cl 
MRS. BOossy—We : : paper, _ oy 2 
a, aY vg Fn thank you, I - inches, for each item. On the slip write | BOOKS, PLAYS, SCHOOLROOM HELPS 
sure. Here come enneth and Walter! Number of item desired, together with | Ati Deel Seiten s 
(The boys enter.) your name, mailing address, school, and | American Education Press, Inc 9 
WALTER—Well, there isn’t much left teaching position. In the envelope with | || American Viscose Corp -” 
, es in the fi + oh , > . your request slips enclose a three-cent Ann Marie's Workshop....... 7 
‘ Z , in the field, is there, Kenneth? I think stamp, plus any additional remittance Bochteg- Casts - 8. 56, 58, 59 
5 E- 4 Use Allen c Foot-Ease that we can get everything into the barn —_— + ina particular case. When a } suilding pond —" > 
ban . " by the end of the week. supply for pupils is available, this will California Fruit Growers Exchange (Wall 
f g for quick relief pnuentnec es the eit G@eome be stated. Please do not ask for items | Map of California) .... "9 
Rss 2S: maar es, ec scarecrow mentioned more than five months ago. | Century Music Publishing Co 62 
from foot fatigue will have the field to himself then. Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, | || | ae peg mer ~ oa 
Se 8 : 7 7 | wistmas Art Service 56 
f 3 MANY Teachers who are continually Rr eer What do you = _ Se CA, SEE | oe — 
3 on their feet during theschool day him in the barn for the winter, too? | Continental Press 58 
ge St have found an easy way to foot comfort. He’s done d - 3 . | Denison & Co., T. 8 8 
fi £3 Each morning they shake some Allen's es done good work in keeping the 3 i ; || Ditto, Ine... 2nd Cover 
ui 33 os ‘ee * 89. Railway Kit EE acnonecoenseues 2nd Cove 
E33 pay ey = the antiseptic healing pow- crows away from the corn this year. A Teacher’ Rail I + seman Martha . 56 
we Sd er for the feet, into their shoes, and , i aaa . . eachers Kit on Railwa ranspor- | || Flanagan Co., A 59 
E 4 ret win Foemethag Bm gee Tn KENNETH—Yes, let’s put him in the giles tia tenes 7 y T Is pe | Erench, Samuel . ~r4 
. 4 sore and —— feet. It makes barn tomorrow. ~—— - en issued by the Association i a a Work Book ( 56 
3 stockings weer longer, toe. (They go out.) of American Railroads to meet a demand | |) jj.; & MeCreary Co. rere 
:: 4 . : ; 7 } nz Co., J. Ste of we -roserva 
FREE WALKING DOLLS scarecrow—Did you hear what they | ff educational source material on which | | yg. iinin Go., wie : 
4 for your pupils said? I am so happy! I think thar I, 7; 4 a units. The Kit consists | | Morgan-Dillon & Co 16 
. 7 “ J . || National Reference Libri 12 
4 Take advantage of this FREE offer. a poor, homely scarecrow, have done 7 4 . page cocher'e Mos 56 rail- Susp Pietases Co. The. ‘ "9 
4 ge eee pent my ng something for my country! a pictures (7% x 10°4 , On separate | | peeeanes Hall-Mack Co 54, 56 
a ave one tor ; ‘ > _~ ° Steck Co., Publishers neé 
3 sah iiaie an Gabenah Ge ak tonene, tine MRS. HEN—I shall say to everyone in ~ eets), and a 72-page booklet entitled | Webster Publishing Co ? 
i coupon below new. de temeesd, “We aide come tow The Stories behind the Pictures.” This | | ae 
any ’ ie ! r ° ° ° ° UIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
4 had this fine corn if it had not been for excellent, authoritative material will be | American Crayon Co., The 8 
ct 9 my friend, Scarecrow. Then, perhaps, I = free to superintendents, supervisors, | || Bermingham & Prosser ( 58 
ae | couldn’t have laid so many eggs and pro- principals, teachers, and librarians of | | on i oe —. ae 
& 3 4 duced all that fine vitamin B., and—” elementary and junior high schools, and | | a Inc 2nd Cover 
' ot: -E MRS. BOSSY—Excuse me, but it is near to instructors of teachers in training. Met = Are Co ag 3 
milking time and I must go back to the Mimeograph Duplicator (A. B. Dick Co.) ....12 i 
ay ©] ase cde Wineiiiin Ceikimnes 390. A New Kind of Radio Series Thayer & Chandler 8 
slemtitaiteiiinion USE THIS COUPON ~ ~~ ~~~ ; “Cc i 
. aia scARECROw—Good-by, Mrs. Bossy. It Cuthbert was a lonely little pup who reese 
. . ° M 4 ° | Californis ‘ruit srowers xch re 5 
Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. will be wonderful to be inside with some fan sway to find wild-animal companions | | jyirj trict, ‘Conecien "Flavored Dreiuk z 
Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for of my friends this winter. I am so hap- in the National Parks. His adventures | | me —_ ss 
° ° > ° } einz Co., d 1 
enti. Camsions 10-cont { #t#mP | iaiiaiaiaa py that I must dance. provide material for a radio series of a Maltex Cereal 63 
in j " : . — Ah: * : 
aciiine, ) (Scarecrow does a comical dance.) new sort—one calling for child participa- MOTELS AND RESORTS 
i Epirortat. Note: “Comin’ thro’ the | “A and enlisting the co-operation of local Classified: Buck Hill Falls Inn, Parkside, 
ame weteeenenencecens seseeeeeees Rye” is in the Golden Book of Favorite radio stations and schools. It has been Prince Georg: 56 
Address... sails dininaia ism baasameaibimiane a, mma a i Hall & yas | prepared by the National Park Service as HYGIENE AND HEALTH 
o., Chicago. The Leaves may sing an entertainment that will lessen the strain | |) Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories, Inc.) 56 
dance to The Leaves’ Bedtime,” by | Allen's Foot-Ease 62 
Gertrude Legler Brannan, in the Octo- of the war and offer an outlet for the | | Dr. Scholl’s Arch Support 56 
ber 1940 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. dramatic impulse. Through Treasure- Ipana Tooth Paste (Bristol-Myers Co 3 
“In the C field,” f i in Cl 4 Personal Prod c 1 
; al ome ae : |} Personal Products Cor he fs 
Cha Poon a pa » ts "Hele = tes “4 A. rove, any principal or teacher can obtain | | vi . 
cte cea, by » st, )- ° sili ail INSTRUCTION— 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, | 2 detailed description of the Cuthbert | oo oo : a Ge GF Gam. 
? . . . . | * can Schoo 
would be a good dance for Scarecrow. Series Plan and a sample radio script. ] Franklin Institute 56 en 
1] National College of Education 8 
rH Ss School o sic RS 
391. For the Air Age | oe See ee 62 
. ° °° ° | IN 
Too good to Ever hear of air-conditioned pupils? | |) 9,..jors Casualts re : 
 - eache asualty nderwriters he 
be true ? : ; Children need to understand that they | || Teachers Protective Union. 55 
MAGINE learning music Something New In will spend their lives in an Air Ag but MAGAZINES 
by Marting right in ‘to 2 this is not difficult to explain. Any sub- American Childhood . 61 
yay, ve very first lesson - . - ‘ - iain tal : ’ srcccecee 
Rimple melodies, at first Exhibits! ject with a flying angle makes an instant | | yoo ane dong Mate Magazine soo “ae 
) Ae - be = appeal. Your Wings, a brochure illustrated | || Look SA 61 
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WHOLE GRAIN CEREAL) Keys to Tests anne 
a | i 4 CRE A] = try... 


5 AN AMERICANIZATION | 
Children Love t—=When It’s nee 





I. 1. Denmark, Norway, Sweden h Th fa 
MALTEX ji Back To 
3. northwestern ( B I ] 
4. Germany 0 at 0 
0s yen Saom, the official U. S. Food 5. Negroes 
ules list whole grain products as ileri i Th h | Hj 
one of the foods that should be . pe hens ran eC C 00 
served daily. But neither children ecnencs, Quakers, German Men- e ° 
nor adults can benefit fully from nonites (any three) Their Choice— 
any Nutritional Program unless II. 1. ancestors 5. famine 


they actually eat the right foods. 


Most children will eat Maltex 
heartily and without coaxing. This 


1 
2. immigrants 6. rebellion ‘ d 
3 dll 
cereal has a rich, appetizing flavor 4. British : 
and is naturally sweet due to a III. 1. Bedloe’s 4. Exclusion Act et rin 
2 
3 


. census 7. nationalities 


special method of manufacture Franc 
which converts part of the carbo- Be eyenees 5. Harlem 


hydrates in the grain into maltose + be common 6. Syrian Their Choice 


and dextrins. laborers 
Maltex is rich in flavor; high in IV. Joe marked numbers 3, 4, and 7 


* 
es “Ges aii, | | Se ee ee DY \E Sof ACH S| CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 








and is an excellent source of 





































































Vitamin B}. A TEST ON THE NAVY Trademark Reg US Pat Of 
— peyote ey ee L1.T 3. F 5.7 7.T 9.T @ IN SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS from Coost to Coast Dari-Rich isthe 4 
of Washington, D.C., and east of y ie 4. F 6. F . > Children’s Choice—because they love the marvelous chocolate flavor! \ ee aa 
sae sg sg Dept. C-10, Maltex, IL. 1. Matthew Fontaine Maury And Dari-Rich is the school dietitian's choice because this Fresh Dairy j mes 
sia 2. 1775 Drink is Rich in Nourishing Milk Solids! Rich in milk calcium, to help \ preg n g aha 
33 3. paddle wheel ,; prin ' OF NUTRITIVE A 
New England's WA ¢ Pp rn ery w build strong bones and sound teeth; rich in milk protein, to help cover j VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
Siencctin Biediitues yf F cacnaugnts those bones with good muscles! Give your students the benefits of this ( FLAVORED DRINK” 
orite Breakfast / 5. Theodore Roosevelt 2s . F ) 
Dish for Over : : Delicious Dairy Drink! by the eminent food autherity 
6. John Paul Jones A sansenst easened, @. 0. 
40 Years se. 7. Oliver Hazard Perry Bottled and Delivered { : 
Vs Il. : — Dewey By YOUR Local Dairy 
: . - Spee 
on OY a, y 
ag 3. World is handled in your school lunchroom ) JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 
———— —— Se Ss J 4. Marine Corps just as you would any other ® To BOWEY’'S INC. $ 
5. Washington, D.C. fresh dairy drink : 401 W. Superior St., Chicago, it. 8 
6. aids distressed ships — 8 Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive ang § 
7. “Constitution” & Oo W E Y af a» INC. § Health Valve of Dori-Rich Chocolate Flavored Deiry Drink.” : 
401 W. SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO : name bs 
s 
-E | > Z EARLY EXPLORERS OF coma ines ae” a, : 
NORTH AMERICA 4 ’ 
city. STATE § 
L & Balboa 7. Cartier SESSERSSESSEHEEEERE SHEET eeeeRsesesee 
2. John Cabot 8. Ponce de Leon 
25 CENT 3. VascodaGama 9. Francis Drake 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGE OF 4. Coronado 10. Cortes 
5. De Soto 11. Frobisher 
15 BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED CARDS 6. Amerigo 12. Columbus 
Vespucci 
A 15< VALUE FOR ONLY 25¢ ten ho be eh ae 
See the splendid profits that you or your 2.8 4€¢ 6. b 8. ¢ 10. a 
pupils can easily make! : bs 7 - . 
Cost_ Sell for Profit Ill. 1. England 7. France 
0 Packages $150 $2.50 $1.00 2. Spain 8. France 
4 . : . 3. France 9. Spain 
50 24 00 2. 7.50 . 
10 0O” 10-00 5:90 15.00 4. England 10. Spain é 
Information and Sample Package on 5. Spain 11. England 
approval sent to teachers only. 6. Holland 12. France 
SANDFORD CARD CO., Box 85 V.1.T 3.T SF 7.F a | 
eee SCDANSVILLE, N. Y. 27 47 GE S&F WE 
. H A GEOGRAPHY TEST 
From... The Nation’s Capital BEAUTY 
to... PROGRESS DIGEST|| Li-c 3.5 5. : . f 9. : & 
“ : = 4. 6. ° 10. 
You are to be congratulated upon having made a “- Jj . a 
seal contrition © the patie endear ae || IL 1. £,000; 25,000 13. Andes SERVICE 
preciate your cooperative —.” ae , 2. axis 14. London 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. . 
Issues contain simplified educational interpre- 3. Equator 15. Asia 
tations of world wide scientific research. In- 4. orbit 16. Everest 
terstingly presented. Jnatructive. Tnapiring. || 5. twenty-four 17. Mongolian 
erence guide = issue. paren ee 6. moon or yellow 
eration Natic triti Pro > ° : 2 
Semel fasts reveal tee feed ‘affects personal 7. latitude, 18. Negro or 
behavior. Read every month. You and your longitude black - 
—in. <i 8. United States 19. Nile FOOT REST J 
2 pangness pesaes oe 9. nse 20. a ’ 4 
rogress Researc oration, Mexic ‘ —_ 
ogr Slee than oor 10. Mexico ity 21 acific irs FLEexi? L 
11. Brazil 22. volcanic 














12. Argentina 
In Foot Rest Shoes they go together. . . the bean- 





PERS” (1d i UPPER-GRADE SPELLING TEST ty of modern designs, the service and comfort 
> toe St ee ae rn Ham Lb Se %c 13b I17.d that wartime demands. Four-Spot Comfort fea- 
t zines to, be. 2a 6¢ 10.b I4,¢ 18. ¢ tures cushion and support the foot; Veriflexible 
3. d 7. b i.c¢ Hue mS ° —— ase : 
ach Q£he tb BS Mae construction eliminates breaking-in. For delight- 


fully feminine shoes that can take it, try Foot 
Rests! Free style folder and list of dealers, 








| A TEST ON FRACTION CONCEPTS 

















2 wee. just show friends, r= S - : ~ . ~ z 4 4 21. F o $695 a $795 
rune Naiveqrd Caritas ame 1 3. I TF 1.T 04T Slightly Higher Denver West 
it, only 7 
_ alte Wreve. | -bichings WWE | 4. F 9. F 14.F 19. F 
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i / — | ‘ . i [| Postdated check enclosed* 
§ Please enter my subscription to Also send me the following teaching aids 
g THE,INSTRUCTOR to begin with . at special prices in combination with Check or money order enclosed 
4 thef. fon ity THE INSTRUCTOR. See opposite page. 0 Bill me. payable Nov. 5. 1942, or 30 

- a days from date of order 
a for 

] ret 52.5 ; ‘ i‘ - *You can postdate your check to Nov. 5. O 42 
i — 1942, po 0. days from date of order. 
2 Years at $4.00 . 
8 2 ‘ ; ? . ne . 
A i es ee ea ae ETERS! 
New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942: . 

| 1 Year $3.00 ; ST. or R.D. ;, sds taniadiaiaah iain iia 
Qt 2 Years $5.00 een rehearsal P.O. _.... STATE sodasesiendaii 
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A Simple Problem in Arithmetic 


4 YOU WAT 


YOU fAy 3 00 jor / year 4S 00 Jor 2 years 


SF YOU SUBSCRIBE 
NOW | YOU PAY 2.50 ee. ow $00 no hu 


SO OROCER NOW 


AND SAVE # 5O OR 11,00 








————— ia | 











To every schoolroom in the land 
The word goes ’round: 
“A wise way to economize, 
Subscribe before the prices rise— 
Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR Now !” 


Have You Subscribed to THE INSTRUCTOR? 


OUR PRESENT LOW RATE Man THE COUPON 


ONE YEAR +9 50 two YEARS $4.00 y od ay 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. / 





NEW PRICES EFFECTIVE NOV. 10, 1942 
ONE YEAR TWO YEARS 


$2 00 $590 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. Date... 
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12 “FIRST AIDS” for Teachers 








HECTOGRAPHED 


Seatwork 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Hectographed 
SEATWORK 


| mo 4 | for 
l. fo ) | Primary Grades 

















Ready for you to hectograph are these 
137 seatwork exercises, on 75 separate 
sheets. A Teacher’s Manual is included. 
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SYMBOLS OF 
FREEDOM 
POSTERS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 
FREEDOM 


POSTERS 








Chosen to symbolize freedom, these ten 
photographic posters truly and _ vividly 
exemplify the liberty that is America. 
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Constitution 
Posters 


_Leeaunble_ 


eesrewee ey 


RALPH AVERY 


The Instructor 
CONSTITUTION 
POSTERS 


Preamble 


By RALPH AVERY 


© OER Fen neces Cowr ene 











The Preamble and its six clauses, each 
on a separate poster, plus three related 
posters, help vivify our national ideals. 
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SYMBOLS OF 
DEMOCRACY 

POSTERS 





THE INSERECTOR 


SYMBOLS 
ea 
DEMOCRACY 


POSTERS 


These ten photographic posters present 
buildings and objects symbolizing the 
very heart of our American democracy. 
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‘“GOOO AMERICAN” 
CITIZENS(He 
POSTERS 


The Instructor 
“GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 
POSTERS 


By WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 








| Sonera 4 


American ideals are clearly set forth in 
these colorful posters, which form a code 
of citizenship for use in every school. 
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The Instructor 
GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


By SELMA E, HERR 





Posters 


Good manners at home, at school, and on 
the street are pictured in twenty aniusing 
posters, with stick figures and brief text. 








The Instructor 
RHYTHM BAND 
BOOK 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


khagh toi and 
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A rhythm-band manual—-how to organize, 
how to play the instruments, how to con- 
duct—is included with the 38 scores. 





The Instructor 
BOOKOF 


STORIES | 


TO READ OR TELL 


The Instructor 
Book of 
STORIES TO READ 
OR TELL 





Here are 139 delightful stories for a wide 
variety of purposes, with an extensive in- 
dex to locate just the one you want. 





“THE INSTRUCTOR 


HEALTH The Instructor 
~“ HEALTH AND 


SAFETY SAFETY POSTERS 
POSTERS By RALPH AVERY 


Ten for health and ten for safety, these 
posters dramatize points which each of 
your pupils needs to know and practice. 





The Instructor 
Book of 
PROGRAM 
SELECTIONS 


ME Pi 


Dk at SMU 1) 





Programs for classroom or auditorium 
are quickly arranged with this completely 
; indexed book of plays, songs, and verse. 
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THE INSTRUCT 
HANDCRAFT BOOK The Instructor 


HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 








This book, with introduction by Jessie 
Todd, suggests handcraft for all times 
of year—using all sorts of materials. 





Designs for 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


By BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 





Here are 32 hectograph designs for var- 
ious times and seasons, with suggestions 
for using them in many interesting ways. 





a AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Price of each item: $1.00, postpaid; to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.80, postpaid. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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desk Coupron 
for this 32°PAGE 


WAR BOOK! 


/ 


Now available from OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
..-for the first time...the full story of our National War Effort 
on the home front...told in one complete article 


“DUCATORS are asked today to carry a vitally important part in the nation’s 
E war effort, calling for all the skill and leadership at their command. 

The urgent need is for a clear understanding of the scope and significance of 
our war effort on the home front—action so vast that few Americans know or 
realize its extent. 

‘The supreme difficulty has been to get the facts—to find authentic material 
in convenient, usable form. To meet this need, the publishers of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia have produced a simple, clear, and comprehensive por- 
trayal of this stupendous national effort. 

To compile this material, specialists have worked in Washington and other 
centers gathering information at its source. The result is a thrilling, dynamic 
30-page article in the new 27th edition of Compton’s—an array of facts, figures, 
and profuse illustrations not available elsewhere. Just what is needed for a 
comprehensive study of what total war means to every man, woman, and 
child in America. 


ANSWERS TO 1,001 QUESTIONS, SUCH AS THESE... 


Which section of the country received the 
highest percentage of new war plants? 
Why? 


Which section received the highest per- 
centage of war material contracts? Why? 


What was the nation's stockpile of raw 
rubber in December, 1941? 


How many machine tools did our fac- 
tories possess in 1941? In 1942? 


What war materials are now turned out 
by factories that originally produced 
household and business equipment? 


What is the cost of an aircraft carrier? A 
submarine? A flying fortress? A medium 
tank? An antiaircraft cannon? 









Mail coupon and 10c 
to cover bare cost of printing and 


distribution. This is a limited print- 
ing...Send for your copy today. 


Offers to: 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS 
—a sound background of data for talks, and for 
integrating educational programs with the war 
effort. 


TEACHERS —a guide for interpreting to their classes 
or discussion groups the war effort on our home 
front. 


STUDENTS—a simple, understandable explanation of 
the vast economic and technical organization for 
war in which every individual must play his part. 


LIBRARIANS—a made-to-order tool for answering 
hundreds of questions asked at the reference desk. 


Reprints of this complete article are now available to 
teachers, school executives, and librarians at bare 
cost of printing and distribution. Fill out at once the 
attached coupon, enclose 10c (stamps or coin), and 
receive your copy by return mail. F. E. Compton & 
Company, 1004 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


The 27th edition of Compton’s is just off the press. The “Nation at War’’ is 
only one of its many outstanding new features. With Compton’s comes a new 
... completely remade edition of the famous War Volume, nationally known 
as the best single handbook on the war. 

At this time, when the need for accurate, up-to-date reference equipment is 
so great, these famous publications are ready toserve your classes as never before! 




































